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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
LY 0 Mebduiint] of rite’ sritson. 
# (Continued from our last.) 

“ty eaday, May. 20th, was the most memorable night of this 
memorable season. It was doubly memorable—memorable for 
the production of F idelio on the, Italian, stage, and memorable 
for the first appeatatice’ of Sophie Cruvelli, after an absence 
’ “from-London of two years. The triumph ‘achieved by Beet- 
hoven’s dramatic masterpiece, and the brilliant success of the 
young singer, as Leonora, the most’ arduous and difbcult part 
in-the lyric eye have been recorded so often, and-at such 
vents 3p, these , that a simple reference to them is 
enouphi “In2 logit ‘ae Fidelio, ‘Mr. -Lumley not merely 
i! Glevated the taste of his subscribers and the public, but added 
>», another Don Giovanni, another solid and continuous attraction, 
to his catalogue of operas, which the frequency of its perform- 
_.anee, and the money it brought to the treasury, effectively 

PETE pe other hand Sophie Cruyelli, by her conception 

‘ usical'and histrionic, ‘of the character of Leo- 
nora, although only twenty-two years of age, placed herself at 
' oe step in the foremost rank of living dramatic singers. We 
have seen all the Fidelios, from Schroeder Devrient and Mali- 
bran down to'those of the present day, including the justly 
celebrated Mdlle. Wagner (who is now playing it at Berlin), 
and we assert, without the slightest hesitation, that not one of 
them has approached so near to the lofty ideal of Beethoven 
‘as Sophie Cruvelli. With such a conviction we are justified, 
reserving criticism for hereafter, in prophecying for this already 
great, though very youthful artist, a more splendid and glorious 
career, than has been achieved by any other, whomsoever, since 
-Malibran, by, the power of genius, established her superiority 
;» over all her rivals.: ‘Sophie Cruvelli is no less incontestably a 
”*genias than Malibran ; and no less richly endowed with the 
‘“nataral qualifications of voice, strength, endurance, and per- 
sonal attributes, to make her ultimately the equal of that most 
« gifted. and lamented lady, who, cut off in the prime of her 
... womanhood, threw. a shadow over the prospects of the operatic 

“drama, which can. only be dispersed by a star of equal bright- 
ness. Four months have elapsed since Sophie Cruvelli ap- 
~~ peared in Fidelio. We have watched her career with unceasing 
‘interest; _ We have seen her successively, and more than once, 
‘as Norma, Florinda, Cherubino, Elvira (Ernani), Linda, and 
‘;Rosina:;) and every. occasion has. served to strengthen our con- 

viction that Sophie Cruvelli is now the most promising, and 
will eventually be the first dramatic singer of her day. We 


have more than once expressed this opinion in the course of 
the present season ; and now, at the end of it,"we reiterate it 
with increased assurance of its justice. 

The general performance of Fidelio at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, although there was a great deal to praise, left much 
to be desired. Mr. Sims Reeves was admirable in every ree 
spect as Florestan, his performance being distinguished by 
the highest intelligence, and the finest musical appreciation, 
Mme. Giuliani, in Marcellina, was, as she always is, correct, 
artistic, and pains-taking ; and Mercuriali rose a step in the 
good graces of the connoisseurs by his impersonation of Jace 
quino. Coletti was out of his element in Pizarro; and the 
Rocco of Balanchi, although a careful artist, was by no means 
what it might have been. Casanova, too, who undertook the 
part of the Minister, forgot to learn the music, and Balfe 
for the first representations was compelled to sing it for him 
The necessities of the Italian stage compelled the introduction 
of recitatives'‘into Fidelio, We quite agree with our collabora- 
leur, Mr. Macfarren, in his condemnation of this liberty being 
taken with Beethoven’s score ; but, we, nevertheless, are bound 
to acknowledge the talent and discretion with which Mr, 
Balfe performed a task that could not have been weleome 
him as a musician. The orchestra worked zealously in 
two overtures and accompaniments; but the chorus, coarse 
and imperfect in both the finales, entirely spoiled the ime 
pressive scene where the prisoners, at Leonora’s intercession, 
are allowed to breathe the air of heaven. On the first two or 
three nights some of the principals assisted in the prisoners’ 
chorus; but as they evidently. (F. Lablache excepted) 
knew nothing about the music, Mr. Ganz, the chorus-master, 
subsequently dispensed with their assistance, and the general 
execution of the choral parts, if much was not gained, left 
nothing to be deplored. In spite of these, and many other 
drawbacks, the success of Fidelio and of Sophie Cruvelli was 
immense ; the audience, the most crowded of the ‘season, was 
enthusiastic, and the papers, the next morning, teemed with 
apostrophes to the beauties of Beethoven’s music, and the gifts 
and talent of its young, interpreter—in whom, to use the 
words of the Daily News, were concentrated “every quality 
of a greal artist—voice, taste, style, expression combined— 
to charm and move her hearers” —a truer sentence than which 
was never uttered, not even by the Post, when it pronounced 
Cruvelli’s singing of the adagio, in the grand air, “a 
joy for ever to all who were fortunate enough to hear it,” and 
the allegro of the same “a magnificent performance fiom 
Jirst to last,” adding that the audience by this time felt that 
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« one of the brightest ornaments of the modern stage was before 
‘them ;” nor by the Herald, when it declared that her “ success 
in one of the most arduous parts which either actress or singer 
dare grapple with was affirmed by the universal verdict of the 
house ;” nor by the Chronicle, when it felicitated the manage- 
ment on having achieved, with Mdlle. Cruvelli, the new 
debutante, “at once the most legitimate and extraordinary 
suécess ;'' nor by the Times, when, at the end of a long 
and elaborate notice, it declared that “ the Italian stage had 
ihus gained another great dramatic singer, in the person of a 
foreigner, and if we be not mistaken, a genius ;” nor by the 
Atheneum, when it eulogised Cruvelli’s, “magnificent natural 
éndowments;” not by the Illastrated Nen’s and the Britannia, 
when they extolled her magnificent voice,” &c.,a truer sen- 
tence, we repeat, was never uttered, norotie more cotrectly to the 
purpose, nor one, by the way, more impossible to reverse—since 
the course of time has already stamped it, and continues to 
stamp it, and will continue to stamp it more and more indelibly 
=for Sophie Cruvelli is a genius ; and the march of genius 
is ever onward, onward, heedless of toil, despising obstacles, 
stite of its object, the goal being ever in sight. 

The following Thursday, which was as long as it was extta, 
was remarkable for fragments. There were fragments of 
evetything, except the Barbiere, the whole of which was 
given to a delighted auditory. The novel point in the cast, 
and not the most delightful, was Signor Ferranti, the new 
batytone, who showed himself wanting in most of the requi- 
sites which constitute an unctuous and vivacious Figaro. 
His Figaro was neither utictuous nor vivacious. Of Casanova 
. in Basilio, we would say—« why not Coletti?” Madamie 

Sontag’s Rosina we should have liked better had the 
accomplished artist been less lavish of ornaments and 
changes, or more studious to render them appropriate tu the 
text of Rossini, which, to our superficial judgment, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant and sufficiently florid to command the respect 
of the most brilliant and florid of vocalists, who do not always, 
like Goldsmith, “ adorn what they touch.” We were induced 
to this reflection by the remembrance of Alboni, who managed 
to make “ Una voce poco fa,” arid “ Dunque io son,” as effec- 
tive as the composer could have wished without altering a 
note of either. Calzolari’s Almavira, as far as vocalisation 
goes, is one of the most correct and finished that the stage 
can boast; and Lablachc’s Bartolo, to quote our own words, 
‘is prodigious.” But why does the burly basso omit the 
great air—we forget in which key, but we remember in the 
first act? By the way, Madame Grimaldi played the part of 
Marcellina, and sang the aria. 

At this juncture the Corypheic department of the ballet 
was materially strengthened by the engagement—at the 
suggestion of the irresistible Carlotta—of Mademoiselle James, 
an Englishwoman, although a Mademoiselle, who danced 
the Anglaise in the divertissement—of which, in our last num- 
ber, we forgot the name, but which we are now in a con- 
dition to denominate Les Cosmopolites—with grace, agility, 
and character. 


Meanwhile Fidelio, several times repeated, drew crowded 
foutses, atid the success of Mademoiselle Sophie Crivelli 
went on augmenting, and received an additidnal -impulse 
from the comparative failure of the Leonora at the rival 
house. 

At this epoch the Soirees Extraordinaires began on a 
Wednesday (May 28th), and complaints were made in several 
musical quarters of the introduction of a strange instrument 
into the score of Fidelio. The excuse, however, was valid— 
since, neither the instrument itself nor an executant thereon, 
for which Beethoven wrote a particular part in a special scene, 
being extant in this country, Mr. Lumley found it impossible 
to find one; and the chef d’orchestre was compelled, a re- 
brousse poils, to substitute another in its place. The instru- 
ment intended by Beethoven was the contra-fagotto, or counter- 
bassoon, the same for which he wrote a part in the C minor 
symphony. 

On Saturday, May the 31st, Cruvelli appeared in her se- 
cond part—Norma. Her brilliant triumph im Fidelio had 
raised anticipation to the highest pitch. Anticipation, however, 
was not disappointed. It preserved its position and did not 
tumble. Cruvelli’s Norma was found equal to her Fidelio, to 
say more than which would be to say too much. Her success 
was decided, and the Druid priestess remained throughout the 
season one of her acknowledged great parts. It is sufficient 
to mention that Pardini was Pollio, Giuliani Adalgisa, and 
that Lablache, on the first night, was Oroveso, and subse- 
quently, at various intervals, as suite his health, convenience, 
and humour. Meanwhile the Soitrees Extraordinuires, which 
began, modestly, once a week, threatened to become more busy 
and numerous; and Don Pasquale was revived on a Thursday, 
for Madame Sontag, whose Norma is one of her most charm- 
ing impersonations; while Lablache, as the fat and amorous 
bachelor, was fat and amorous and Lablache. Ferranti ap- 
Deared to more advantage in Doctor Malatesta than in any 
previous performance ; and Calzolari was as excellent as ever 
in the lover, Enrico. 

Wednesday, June 11th, although memorable for a superb 
performance of Norma by Sophie Cruvelli, which threw D. R. 
into ecstasies, and brought to his recollection Malibran, who 
was snatched away from us “with the sunshine in her 
eyes,” was darkened by an event, which cast the sub- 
scribers into spiritual mourning, and snuffed out the ballet 
—the farewell representation of Carlotta Grisi, who, as if 
to make her loss the keener felt, danced her very best, which 
is as much as to gay, better than any body else ever danced, 
or is ever likely to dance. Cruvelli’s singing was the rising 
sun, to which Carlotta Grisi’s dancing was the setting; the 
one as gorgeous as the other, only differing in quality, position, 
and intensity of colour. Light delighted itself in showing its 
glory in the two most opposite manners—morning and even- 
ing. Noon will come next year, when both return—Sophie 
and Carlotta—to charm the ears and eyes, and move the hearts 





of the habilués of Mr. Lumley’s fairy palace in Pall Mall. 
Carlotta’s departure, without having performed in a new 
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ballet, gave rise to a multitude of peflections whieh we propose 
to revive and discuss in the tail of this resume, 

On Thursday, June the 12th, the last masterpiece of the 
greatest of French composers, the Enfant Prodigue of Auber, 
was produced under the Italian title of IJ Prodigo, with a 
completeness and splendour, which in some respects rivalled, 
and in other respects surpassed, the performanees at the Theatre 
de la Nation at Paris, We need not, at this junetuve, enter 
into any review of the merits of this great work, destined, we 
are sure, to be one of the most lasting of its author, sufficient 
having been adduced, on various occasions, to make known our 
favourable opinion to the readers of the Musical World. 
Without, therefore, touching on Scribe’s libretto, or Auber’s 
music, it is enough to recal some ineidents which rendered the 
first representation memorable, independent of both peet and 
musician, The cast included Madame Sontag, as Jeftele ; 
Madame Ugalde (her first appearance in London) as Nefte ; 
Carolina Rosati—the crow-haired, sun-eyed, Greek-nosed, 
swan-necked, lily-armed, bird-bedied, leopard-legged, and 
mouse-footed—as Lia (her first appearance this season) ; Gar- 
doni, the graceful, as Azael; Coletti, the careful, as Boechoris ; 
Mereuriali, the manly, as Amenophis ; Massol in, his original 
part of Reuben; and Scotti, Seapini, and Casanova as the 
satellites to this army of planets, moving round the sun of Au- 
ber’s genius. Madame Ugalde was found worthy of her great 
Gallic reputation, but less precisely fitted for the stage of the 
Grand Opera than for that of the Opera Comique, of which 
she is, at present, the most brilliant ornament. All that had 
been said of Massol was confirmed by his impressive perform- 
ance of Reuben, whieh, although somewhat shackled by a less 
familiar tongue, he managed to invest with the highest dra- 
matic sentiment and passion. The part of Jeftele was better 
suited to Madame Sontag than had been anticipated by those 
familiar with the talent of the accomplished songstress, and 
were aware how almost exclusively it leaned to the florid an4 
ornamental style. There is nothing florid or ornamental in 
the music which Auber has allotted to Jeftele ; nevertheless, 
Mme. Sontag sang the airs with such exquisite purity and feel- 
ing as to disclose a new “ side,” as our cotemporary, the Times 
quaintly expresses it, in her talent, which henceforth we shall 
be happy to recognise as approaching the uniyersal. Of the 
other characters those who would learn further particulars are 
referred to No. 24 of the Musical World, for the current year, 
wherein they will find everything discussed at full length ; 
not forgetting Marshall, who dipped his brush in the sunbeams, 
and1.ishead in the folios that treat of Egyptian antiquities, and 
tle modern treatises of Nineveh marbles, with their actual 
entities, at the British Museum, To Carolina Rosati, the 
winged, and prism-smiled, the enchanting troupe of Coryphées, 
the “step of daggers,” the ballet in general, and the dance 
music in particular, the memory fondly clings, as to a pleasant 
dream, faintly receding at the approach of morn, when the sun 
foretells his coming by prophetic rays, which, with busy bang- 
ing, assail the eyelids, chasing night and sleep, that, like two 





scared crows ‘fly away afeard,” (Brendallak). Whether it 
was to Auber’s particular method of seoring for the orchestra, © 
or that Balfe, inwardly impelled by a new and unknown ime 
pulse, was urged to extra eagerness, we know not ; but it was 
generally felt and acknowledged that the band had not been 
heard to such advantage previously during the season. It wag 
as a powerful cohort, anxious, united, and strong, As for Mz. 
Harris he was more than usually active and zealous, and the 
value of his talent was triumphantly demonstrated in the great 
scene of the temple and yet other gorgeous and splendid paner 4 
plies. Although the performance did not conelude till half 
past one, the opera was completely successful, and remained § 
one of the greatest favourites of the season. 

On Saturday the 2Ist, Marie Taglioni made her renirée in 
a fragment of the old and popular ballet, La Sylphide, origi+ 
nally made famous by her celebrated aunt, and was received 
with special favour. On the Thursday following a miscella- 
neous night, after the ninth performance of Fidelio, the scene 
from Gneeco’s opera, La Prova d'un Opera Seria, was pror 
dueed for Madame Ugalde and Lablache, Of this it is enough 
to say that Lablache was as humorous as ever, and thg 
Madame Ugalde made a decided advance in public esteem. 

The second grand concert took place on the Monday fale 
lowing. Signor Sivori repeated one of the unpublished com- 
positions of Paganini (the ‘“ Witches’ Dance”), and intrer 
duced another, Ji Movemente perpetuo, playing as finely as an 
the previous occasion, and leaving the critics as indifferent as 
before to the beauties of the manuscripts in question. The 
rest of the concert was of the usual miscellaneous character, 
all the principal artists appearing, with the exception of the 
Mademoiselles Cruvelli, who were preparing for the forthe 
coming i‘lorinda. 

On Thursday, July the 3rd, one of the most important 
pledges of the prospectus was fulfilled, by the production of a 
new Grand Opera in three acts,from the pen of the celebrated 
pianist, Sigismond Thalberg. The performance of Florinda, and 
the general impression it ereated, must be fresh in the:memory 
of our readers. It went to establish the fact, that it is one thing 
to write pianoforte fantasias, addressed to supple fingers and 
light tastes, and another thing to compose an Opera Seria, in 
which the essential elements of melody, dramatic truth, effee- 
tive combinations, and masterly orchestral scoring, shall be in+ 
volved. If this truth were ever doubted, it was here estab- 
lished by Mr. Thalberg, a gentleman deserving and possessed 
of the highest amount of respect in that particular depart- 
ment of art which he has adorned in a style of his own ins 
vention, for so many years, and in which he has had so many 
imitators, more or less successful or unsuccessful. Mr. Thal 
berg had every advantage to render success probable, but the 
result proved that success had been improbable, Sofie Crus 
velli, in whom was concentred the additional interest derived 
from Florinda being her first original part in London, did 
everything in the power of a human prima donna to make 
music effective which was not written for effect. Lablache, 
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whose labour would be dishonoured by a comparison with any 
of the twelve of Hercules, exerted himself with such super- 
human zeal and good will, that the least Mr. Thalberg could 
do in return, had he a voice with the disposers of demigod- 
ships and astral honours,}would be to secure him an apotheosis, 
and a corner in the constellation ‘of the Great Bear. Sims 
Reeves, in a very uninteresting part, also did wonders. The 
other performers were Calzolari, Coletti, and Mademoiselle 
Marie Cruvelli, who, in the character of a Page, had little 
more to do than hold her tongue and look pretty, which she 
accomplished to perfection. Balfe took more pains with the 
opera than he probably would have done had it been his own 
composition. The orchestra and chorus were completely up 
to the mark, and the utmost expense and exertions were 
lavished on the ballet, costumes, and general mise en scene. 
Nevertheless, although the performance was received with 
the greatest indulgence, every point where applause could 
possibly be forced in being eagerly seized on, and encores de- 
manded which unfavourably augmented the length of the 
opera, while to conclude, Her Majesty the Queen, who was pre- 
sent, commanded it for the following Saturday, on the occa- 
sion of the state visit. Florinda cannot be cited as a successful 
opera. 

Wanting in those ad captandum qualities which appeal to 
the masses, it does not make up for their absence by any of 
those profound and more solid characteristics to which really 
great works owe their lasting reputation. It has been performed 
several times during the season ; but we much doubt whether 
future season will witness its revival. Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli was not lucky in having such a character as Florinda 
for her first original creation ; and we entirely agree with a 
cotemporary, who in the course of an elaborate*article declares 
that this young lady had “in all probability a more difficult 
and oppressive task to perform than was ever before imposed 
on a dramatic singer,” and that “ Mr. Thalberg was more for- 
tunate in having such an artist as Mademoiselle Cruvelli to re- 
present his heroine than Mademoiselle Cruvelli in having such 
a part as Florinda to create.” ‘In short,” to use the closing 
words of the Times notice— Mademoiselle Cruvelli may be 
said to have been the good genius of Mr. Thalberg’s opera, 
since without her it might have fared more ill even than its 
deserts.” 

We need say no more about Her Majesty's state visit, when 
Florinda was performed for the second time, than that it 
took place on Saturday, July 5th, under circumstances of the 
usual pomp and ceremony—thatHer Majesty blazed in diamonds, 
and Prince Albert was dressed in Field Marshal’s uniform, that 
in the national anthem, at the end of the opera, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mademoiselle Cruvelli sang the principal verses, 
and that the last was encored, which detained Her Majesty 
longer on her feet than was either loyal or polite on the part 
of her liege and loving subjects. 

At this period ‘the celebrated Twenty Eight Spanish 
Dancers,” headed by Dona Petra Camara, who previously had 





created so great a sensation at the Gymnase in Paris, were 
brought forward by Mr. Lumley, with the hope that they 
would make the same impression here. Their dances, how- 
ever, although pleasing were found to be too much of one 
character, and not sufficiently striking and interesting to con« 
stitute the frais of an evening's performance. They were 
afterwards used for a few nights to vary the divertissements 
before and after the operas. The spirit, however, exhibited 
by Mr. Lumley, in such a varitey of ways, throughout the 
season, cannot be sufficiently commended in adding these 
attractions to his already powerful and brilliant ballet troupe, 

The next event of note was the appearance of the wonder- 
ful little violinist, Paul Jullien, on an extra Wednesday night, 
when his performance of a brilliant solo was heard with as- 
tonishment and applauded with fervour. 

Signor Puzzi’s usual annual benefit, on Thursday, July 10th, 
was remarkable for the revival of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, 
with Sontag, Fiorentini, Sophie Cruvelli, Coletti, Ferranti, 
Mercuriali and Lablache in the principal parts. The only 
novelty in this, however, was the appearance of Sophie 
Cruvelli in the Page, whose singing of the “Voi che sapete ” 
on this occasion, though greatly admired for its finish and ex- 
pression, was broadly criticised for the liberties taken with the 
text of Mozart. The evening was further remarkable for the 
reproduction of the divertissement called Les Graces, in which 
Carolina Rosati, Amalia Ferraris and Marie Taglioni vied 
with each other in good looks and sparkling steps; and for 
the reappearance (for this night only) of Carlotta Grisi, in one 
Of her most popular and fascinating pas. 

(To be Concluded in our next.) 








CRUVELLI. 


Our enlightened confrere, E. Viel, redacteur of the Menistrel, 
in a letter from London, to that journal, on music in England, 
renders full justice to the talents and accomplishments of this 
popular singer. 

‘‘ Sophie Cruvelli,” says our cotemporary, “ maintains the 
high reputation in London of which Paris had previously 
awarded her the patent, although Paris had neither time nor 
occasion to appreciate all the largeness, suppleness, and variety 
of her talents. As charming in the cornette of Linda, or in 
the short cloak of Cherubino, as she is dramatic under the 
disguise of Leonora, or in the tunic of Norma, Cruvelli is able 
to bear all the weight of the most extensive and complex 
repertoire ; the graceful and the terrible, the soprano or con< 
tralto, all is within her reach, I may say, all equally easy to 
her. No words can describe the effect she produces in the 
overwhelming finale of the third act of Fidelio, when the 
vibrations of her incomparable organ, pierce through the 
clamour of an orchestra and chorus of the most formidable 
dimensions,’ 
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CLEMENTI. 


Muzio Crementt, the celebrated pianist and composer, 
was born at Rome in 1752. His father, a goldsmith, was 
very fond of music, and delighted to find in young Muzio a 
remarkable taste for that art. He spared no pains to enable 
him to study successfully, and his first care was to place him 
under the direction of his relative, Buroni, who was chapel- 
master in one of the churches of Rome. At six years of age, 
Clementi commenced singing the gamut, and at seven, was 
placed with an organist named Cordicelli, who taught him to 
play upon the harpsichord, and instructed him in the principles 
of accompaniment. At nine years of age, Clementi pre- 
sented himself to an association for a situation as organist, 
and obtained it, after having complied in a satisfactory man- 
ner with the conditions, which consisted in accompanying a 
figured bass, selected from the works of Corelli, and trans- 
posing it into different keys. He was then placed under 
the direction of Sartanelli, an excellent singing-master, and 
two years afterwards entered the school of Carpini, one of 
the best contrapuntists at Rome. Clementi pursued his 
studies until he was fourteen years old. At this time an 
Englishman, named Beckford, travelling in Italy, heard him, 
and was so astonished at his talent for the harpsichord, that he 
urged the father of the young artist to permit him to take 
him to England, promising to watch over his fortunes. The 
proposal of Mr, Beckford having been accepted, Clementi 
was conducted to the residence of that gentleman, in Dorset- 
shire. There, with the aid of a good library, and the family 
intercourse, he soon acquired a knowledge of the English 
language, and pursued many other studies, without neglecting 
the harpsichord, which he cultivated assiduously. The works 
of Handel, Bach, Scarlatti and Paradies became the objects 
of his meditations, and perfected his taste at the same time 
with his fingering. At eighteen years of age, Clementi not 
only surpassed all his contemporaries in the art of playing 
on the piano, but had composed his second work, which 
became a model of the sonata for that instrument. This was 
not published until three years after it was written. All 
artists spoke of it with admiration, and among others, Charles 
Emanuel Bach, a competent judge. The fame which this 
acquired for Clementi obliged him to leave his retreat in 
Dorsetshire, and reside in London. He there immediately 
received an engagement to preside at the piano at the opera, 
which contributed to perfecting his taste by the frequent 
opportunities of hearing the best Italian singers. His style 
was elevated, his execution acquired more finish, and his work 
soon spread his fame through the continent. About the year 
1780, he resolved to visit Paris, agreeably to the advice of 
Pacchiarotti. . He was there listened to with enthusiasm, and 
the queen, before whom he had the honour of playing, 
afforded him strong testimony of her satisfaction. Struck 
with the contrast between the impetuous admiration of the 
French and the cold approbation of the English, Clementi 
frequently said, that from that time he did not think himself 
to be the same man. During his stay at Paris, he composed 
his 5th and 6th “ operas,” and published a new edition of 
his 1st, to which he added a fugue. 

At the beginning of the year 1781, he departed for Vienna 
by the way of Strasburg, where he was presented to the 
Prince of Deux-Ponts (late King of Bavaria), who treated 
him with the highest distinction. He stopped also at Munich, 
where he was equally well received by the Elector. Having 
arrived at Vienna, he became intimate with Haydn, 
Mozart, and all the distinguished musicians of that capital, 











The Emperor, Joseph II., who was very fond of music, fre- 
quently took pleasure in listening to him for several hours, 
and sometimes passed whole evenings with Mozart and 
Clementi, who succeeded each other at the piano. Clementi 
wrote at Vienna his op. 4 (three sonatas), published by 
Artaria, op. 8 published at Lyons, and six sonatas (op. 9 
and 10), published by Artaria. On his return to England, 
he published his famous Toccata with a sonata (op. 11), 
which had been published at France, without his knowledge, 
from a copy filled with errors, In the autumn of 1783, John 
Baptist Cramer, then fifteen years old, became a pupil of 
Clementi, after having received lessons from Schorceter and 
F. Abel. In the following year Clementi took another 
journey to France, whence he returned at the beginning of 
the year 1785. From that time to 1802 he did not leave 
England, and devoted himself to teaching. Although he had 
fixed the price of his lessons at a guinea, his pupils were so 
numerous that it was difficult for him to find any time for 
composing. It was at this period that he wrote all his works 
from op. 15 to op. 40, and his Introduction to the art of playing 
the piano. About the year 1800, the bankruptcy of the house 
of Longman and Broderip caused him to lose a considerable 
sum; many merchants of the first rank engaged to unite in 
business to repair this loss; he took this advice and formed 
an association for the manufacture of pianos and the sale of 
music. The desire which he felt of giving to every instru- 
ment he made all desirable perfection, induced him to give 
up teaching in order to devote himself to mechanical studies 
and an active superintendence: His enterprise was crowned 
with success, and his house became one of the first in 
London: 


Of the distinguished pupils Clementi formed, we may men- 
tion John Field, one of the most skilful pianists of his time. 
It was with this favourite scholar that in the autumn of 1802 
he went to Paris for the third time. He was received there 
with the highest admiration, and Field excited astonishment 
by the manner in which he played the fugues of Bach. The 
two artistes in 1803 took the route to Vienna, and Clementi 
had intended to entrust Field to the care of Albrechtsberger, 
to be instructed in counterpoint. Field at first consented, 
but at the moment his master prepared to depart for Russia, 
he supplicated him with tears in his eyes to be permitted to 
accompany him. Clementi could not resist his entreaties, and 
they both started for St. Petersburg. There a young pianist 
named Zeuner, attached himself to Clementi, and followed 
him to Berlin, and afterwards to Dresden. In this city a 
young man of the greatest promise was presented to him, 
named Klengel, whom he received as a pupil, and with whom 
he returned to Vienna in 1804, Klengel became from that 
time one of the first organists of Germany. Kalkbrenner 
also applied to Clementi, and received such advice as carried 
his talent to the highest degree of perfection. In the following 
year Clementi and his pupil Klengel made a tour to Switzer- 
land. Clementi afterwards returned to Berlin, where he mar- 
ried his first wife. He went with her to Italy in the autumn 
of the same year, and stayed at Rome and Naples. On his 
return to Berlin Clementi had the misforfune to lose his wife. 
The grief he felt in consequence caused him to leave abruptly 
for Petersburg ; but not finding solace excepting in the dis« 
tractions inseparable from travelling, he remained but a short 
time in that city, and returned to Vienna. Having heard, a 
short time afterwards, of the death of his brother, he repaired 
to Rome on private business. The war which then desolated 
Europe obliged him to remain a while at Milan, and several 
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other cities of Italy ; but finding a favourable opportunity, 
he returned to England, where he arrived in the summer of 
1810, after an absence of eight years. The following year 
Clementi married again, and an amiable companion consoled 
him for the loss of his first wife. Clementi composed but one 
sonata (Op. 41) during the eight years of his travels, having 
been absorbed in the composition of his symphonies, and the 

teparation of a choice collection of pieces for the organ and 
fiat paichord, selected from the works of the greatest com- 
posers. The Philharmonic Society having been instituted, 
Clementi brought out two symphonies, which were performed 
several times and highly praised. In the month of March, 
1824, he gave some new pieces to the Philharmonic Society 
and the King’s Theatre. 

The works of Clementi consist .of a hundred and six sonatas, 
divided into thirty-four ops., of which there are forty-six, with 
an accompaniment for the violin ot flute and violoncello; a 
duo for two pianos; four duos for four hands; a chase; a 
toccata ; a set of charactetistic pieces, in the style of several 
great masters ; three capriccios ; a fantasia upon the air, “ By 
the light of the moon”; twenty-four waltzes ; twelve mont- 
ferrines ; an introduction to the art of playing the piano 
(Gradus ad Parnassim ), divided into twelve parts, a work 
which passed through twelve editions in England, and was 
reprinted several times in Germany and France, besides sym- 
phonies and overtures for a full orchestra. Clementi was also 
the editor of a fine collection of choice pieces of the great 
masters, published at London, in three volumes, folio. The 
style of Clementi’s compositions is light, brilliant, and full of 
elegance, and his sonatas will remain classic a long time ; but 
it cannot be denied that there is a barrenness in his themes, 
and that he is wanting in passion. Except some slight mis- 
takes his works are generally well written. As a pianist, the 
seulogiums that have been lavished upon him are without 
bounds, and the greatest artists agree in pronouncing him 
‘chief of the best school of mechanism and of fingering. It is 
he who fixed the principles of the fingering and mechanism 
of execution. Many complete editions of his works have 
been published at Leipsic and at Bonn. 


Clementi enjoyed the highest consideration in England, | 


and the most distinguished artists testified their respect for 


him. Possessed of considerable wealth, he gave up, during | 


the latter part of his life, the direction of his establishment 
fer the sale of music, and the manufacture of pianos to the 
care of his partner, Mr. Collard; and having retired to an 
_ estate in the country, he lived in repose, and seldom went to 
London. On one of his visits to that city, Cramer, Moscheles, 


and many other celebrated artists gave a dinner to the patriarch | 


of the piano ; and towards the end of the evening, they pre- 
vailed upon him to play. He extemporised—and the fresh- 
hess of his ideas, and the perfection of his playing, excited 
surprise and admiration. Clementi died soon after this, on 
the 10th of March, 1832, at eighty years of age. 





Bramatic Puteliigence. 


SapLeR’s We11s.—The production of Timon of Athens 
here on Monday excited the cotta interest of a pl errr 
revival at Sadler's Wells, the house being early filled in every 
part. It is generally allowed, that the last two acts of this 
Play are among the greatest inspirations of the poet, and 
‘imon may possibly be added to those characters, of which, 
(as has been said of Hamlet, Lear, and others), the stage has 


hitherto found but few adequate representatives. In spite of 
the grand ideal of the principal character, and the contrast 
and relief afforded by the other parts, the play wants that 
which alone can give it permanent popularity at the theatre 
—an action of interest and continuity. Indeed so well has 
Mr. Phelps been aware of the necessity of helping out the 
piece by scenic aid, that a moving Diorama of the March of 
Alcibiades and his army from the walls of Athens to Timon’s 
retreat in the woods, has been introduced. The pruning 
knife also has been pretty freely used. The little part of the 
clown has been omitted, together with the scene in the last 
act, between Timon and the Poet and Painter, which latter 
it would have been better to retain. One of the most subtle 
and striking points of this play is the contrast between the 
cynicism of imon and Apemantus. With Timon, as has 
been well said, “ It is all up-hill work ;” but Apemantus is 
the true sceptic of nature, who “abhors himself,” and delivers 
his gibes with all the cold-blooded ferocity of baffled pride 
and will. 
Timon.— Thou art proud Apemantus!” 

Timon does not possess much interest with the audience, 
until his burst of fury at his creditors. 

“What! are my doors opposed against my passage? Have I 
been ever free, and must my house be my retentive enemy, my 
gaol? The place in which I've feasted, does it now, like all man- 
kind, show me an iron heart ?” 

* * * “Q©ut my heartin sums!” * * tell owt my blood! 
* * * Take ime, tear me, and the gods fall on you,” &c., &c. 

This, and the mock grace at the pretended banquet which 
follows, were among Mr. Phelps’s happiest points, His soli« 
loquy outside the walls, 

“Let me look back upon thee, oh thou wall, 
That girdlest in those wolves,” &c. 
was given with the vehement power in which he excels, and 
his address to the gold which he digs up, told with equal 
force upon the audience. 
“Why this— 
We'll lug your priests and servants from yoar sides, 
Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their heads. 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions.” 
* %* * Come damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind that put’st odds 
Among the rout of nations, 
I will make thee do thy right nature.” 

Can Greek tragedy show such lines ? 

Mr. Phelps’s iietalen of this wonderful and strange crea- 
tion of Shakspeare’s mind, possibly came as near to the stern 
power of the poet’s ideal as we can reasonably hope to see on 
the modern stage. The Apemantus of Mr. George Bennett, 
although hardly savage enough, was pungent and well cons 
ceived. The scenery and appointments of the dramas of past 
times have become objects oF increasing curiosity, from the 
strict attention to records which now distinguishes them. The 
banqueting-hall of Timon and the view of a part of the cit 
from the walls, are of great interest as well as beauty, sa | 
Timon’s retreat in the woods is admirably designed and 
painted. We regret that we cannot speak in praise of the 
music introduced. The noise of the drums and cymbals that 
accompanied the March of Alcibiades, was anything but har- 
monious. The wd was listened to with great attention, and 
received at the close with lotid and unanimous applause. 

Haymarket.—We have paid another visit to Grand- 
mother Grizzle, who seems likely to enjoy a green old age 
here for some time, thanks to the exertions of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
the inimitable humout of Mr, Buckstone, and the prettiness of 








Mrs. Buckingham. - 
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Surrey.—Thanks to the musical taste over the water, and 
the enterprising management of this theatre, Mozart is be- 
coming as welcome here as any of his less gifted compeers, and 
the production of Don Giovanni has been as successful as any 
novelty of Mr. Shepherd’s operatic season. After having been 
accustomed to hear the work at our two great lyrical estab- 
lishments, we, of course, went to the Surrey with moderated 
expectations ; but taking everything into consideration, these 
were amply fulfilled. Mr. Borrani as the Don, Mr. Travers 
the Octavio, and Mr. F, Romer the Leporello, all acquitted 
themselves to the best of their abilities. Miss Annie Romer 
plays Donna Anna, and Miss Poole, one of the most accom- 
plished of our native lyrical vocalists—is the Zerlina. The 
rest of the parts are creditably filled. The vocal qualifications 
of Miss Jane Coveney who plays Elvira, are slender; but she 
is handsome and well formed, and is a graceful and pains- 
taking actress. The laurels were divided between Mr. Tra- 
vers, who was encored in ‘‘I] mio Tesoro” (we don’t remem- 
ber the English words), and Miss Poole who obtained the 
like honour in “ Vedrai Carino” (of which we also forget the 
vernacular transmutation). There was now and then a little 
unsteadiness in the orchestra, but not more than a few repe- 
titions of the opera will probably remove. Let us hope that 
Mr. Shepherd will follow up his spirited and successful expe- 
riment by the production of Figaro. 

Owing to the indisposition of Miss Romer, in the early part 
of the week, Miss Annie Romer, rather than see the public 
disappointed, undertook Miss Romer’s partin Der Freischutz 
at two hours’ notice and went through her arduous task with 
the most triumphant success. This fact deserves to be noticed, 
as it not only shows Miss Annie Romer’s great proficiency as 
a vocalist—so great that it enabled her to study, in an in- 
credibly short period, a part with which she was previously 
totally unacquainted—but it proves how ready she is to oblige 
the management, a circumstance which, we are sure, the 
management will not forget. 


Puncn’s Piaynouse, AND New Srranp THEATRE. 
—Mr. W. R. Copeland, the lessee of this theatre, is evidently 
of the opinion of our transatlantic brethren, that there is 
nothing like going ahead, and, -consequently, the worthy 
manager, not content with producing one new piece at a time, 
favoured the public, last Monday, with two first nights, like 
George Colman’s “two single gentlemen”—rolled into one. 
The entertainments commenced with a comedietta, by 
Maddison Morton, Esq., entitled A Hopeless Passion. The 
action passes at Madrid, in the time of Philip V. whose ac- 
cession to the throne of Spain gave rise to Louis XIV.'s 
celebrated expression, “ Il.n’y a plus de Pyrénees.” 

At the rising of the curtain, we find that the particular 
period of Philip’s reign chosen for the play is that when the 
Archduke Charles of Austria was using very forcible argu- 
ments—in the shape of cannon balls and bayonets,—the latter 
then a novel invention, to assert his claim to the throne. A 
certain Don Terribio de Portobello (Mr. Tilbury) in high 
favour with Philip, has been intriguing with the Archduke’s 
party, and, in every sense, genteel and vulgar, “ selling” his 
master. But great as may be Don Terribio’s title to the name 


of a profound diplomatist, and it és certainly very great, as 


like most others of the same class, he is made a perfect fool of 
in the end, he is outmanceuvred by his ward Donna Beatrice 
de Sandoval (Mrs. W. R. Copeland), a perfect Talleyrand in 
petticoats, who discovers his machinations to the King, after 
having, by the most ingenious system of mystification, first 
made him give his consent to her union with Gaston de Cour- 


ville (Mr. Morton), a young French nobleman. Such is a 


slight and meagre outline of one of the best contrived and most 





elaborate plots with which we are acquainted. Surprise fol- 
lows surprise, and every incident is as necessary to the one that 
succeeds, as the first proposition of Euclid is to the twelve books 
that are based upon it. Mr. Tilbury’s impersonation of Don 
Terribio was a very excellent piece of acting, but why, in the 
name of all that is anachronic, will Mr. Tilbury wear a coat 
of the reign of George the Second, or the youth of George 
the Third, at the court of Philip V.? He might almost as well 
have played the character in a Joinville tie, and a Nicoll’s 
Paletot, ‘‘ registered according to Act of Parliament, and war- 
ranted, etc., etc.” Mrs, W. R. Copland gave Donna Beatrice 
with great spirit, and with that distinct and clear enuncia- 
tion which the gentlemen who “do” the opening and pi 
rogation of Parliament are always accustomed to attribute 
to her Majesty, and which we could desire to find a 
little more prevalent among some actresses of the pre- 
sent day. At the conclusion of the piece, the curtain fell 
amid general applause. The second novelty of the 
evening was a picce de circonstance founded upon the assump= 
tion of the principal part of male attire by the American ladies, 
and was, like most pieces of the kind, not remarkable for any 
particular plot. The grand feature was the ap ce 
Miss Marshall in the “ Bloomer” costume, and a most lovely 
“Bloomer” she made. If ever the dress does become general 
in England, it will be because everyone who has seen Miss 
Marshall in it, with her natty jacket, her umbrageous straw 
hat, her flowing trousers—lemot est lache—and her captivatin 
blue boots, will insist that his mother, sisters, wife, aunts, an 
cousins shall adopt it forthwith. Miss Marshall is decidedly 
a great acquisition to the establishment. Mr. Rogers, as 
Nobby Nick, a travelling showman, was funny but rather too 
boisterous. This is a fault he must guard = as it is one 
which appears to be growing on him every day ; exaggeration 
is not nature. The title of the farce, by the way, is “A 
Figure of Fun.” After the “tag,” spoken by Miss Marshall, 
who promised to appear again as a Bloomer—we hepe she 
will do so a great many times—the curtain once more fell, and 
another success was achieved by the management, 





Original Correspouderee. 


FIDELLO.+ 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Deak Sir,-—The thanks of the whole musical world are due 
to Mr. G. A. Macfarren for his most able and interesting analysis 
of Beethoven’s mighty and inspired production, Fidelio. No 
doubt, all your readers have felt equal interest with me in perusing 
each portion of it, as it appeared in the pages of your valuable 
World. If the talented author would allow me to suggest the 
publicatioa of the “ Analysis” enfire, in the shape of a pamphlet, 
or, hereafter, in conjunction with other papers of the same. kind, ° 
which I hope will emanate from his peu, I think he weuld confer 
a boon upon mapy, who from various causes, haye mot the 
advantage of reading the Musical World, though they ought to do 
so, of course. 

Believe ae Dear on Sait tui 
ours ; 
J. A. Bases. 
Birmingham, Sept. 16th, 1851. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

1a, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, Sept. 17th. 
Sin,—I understand it has been reported that I sailed for Ame- 
rica with Miss Hayes. Now as it is not true, I shall be very much 
obliged if you will be kind enough to contradict the report in the 

Musical World. 
Yours very truly, 
M. Warcrams. 
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MUSICAL MODESTY IN INDIA. 
(To the Editor of The Musical World.) 


Srr,—Allow me to hand you underneath an original advertise- 
ment for a concert, extracted from a recent East Indian Newspaper. 
The modesty of the musical professor shows itself in every line. 

I an, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CoLoPHANE. 

Sept. 14, 1851. - 

“The humble servant to the public, Peter Damian Ribeiro, 
having been a resident in this beautiful and wealthy Presidency 
for the period of more than 20 years, and during this time there 
having appeared many performers in Bombay poriodically, who 
have cut their respective figures according to each one’s musical 
talents, and left this entirely satistied with what they had amassed, 
with applause and thanks of the community at large, although in 
their performances they have not exhibited any new and scientific 
composition, but all borrowed pieces, which renders it impossible 
for any musical performer to convey to his hearers those feelings 
which nothing but an original composition alone can stimulate, as 
for instance, Aristotle or Demosthenes whose feelings none can or 
will be able to express. The undersigned, professor in music, 
begs to make patent to the world, particularly to the gentry of 
Bombay, his musical abilities, and proposes to give a concert, of 
whicha programme will be forthwith published. It will be dedicated 
to the Hon. Sir Erskine Perry, Knight, the worthy Chief Justice 
of Bombay and its dependencies, as a token of the gratitude which 
he owes to His Lordship for the kindness and frequent favours he 
has received, and hopes always to recieve at his hands. 

“ Dated at Colaba, near the Bombay Times Office, this first day 
of April, in the year of our Lord and Saviour, 1851. 

“ Peres Damian RIBeErRo. 
“ Professor of Music.” 


MR. BRIDGE FRODSHAM. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Mr. Eprror,—Sir,—In one of your numbers of August there is a 
critique on the concert of Miss Letrr1a Prrt, and in conjunction 
with others during the evening you kindly noticed my being en- 
cored in Clement White’s ballad, “Ah why didst thou tell me ;” 
but in that notice you used the word “srssep.” NowI have some 
FEW FRIENDS WHO ARE LIBERAL ENOUGH to say it is a mistake of 
the printer, as it should have been nissep. As such was not the 
case, and to decide the question for a provincial MUSICAL FRIEND 
(a subscriber of yours) who defended me to some country ama- 
teurs, I have thus intrudtd on your time aud space, and rely on 
your polite attention and kind consideration for a young vocalist, 
and am yours very respectfully, 

Bripce Fropsnam. 

(Mr. Bridge Frodsham is quite correct—we said “ bissed.”—Ep. ] 





THE PIANOFORTE CONTROVERSY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In musical matters I detest doubts, for I have witnessed 
the sad state of incredulity, the utter disbelief in any maker or 
instrument, to which the Boehm controversy has reduced flute 
players; and I have heartily prayed that our convictions may not 
be similarly disturbed with regard to Pianofortes. It was then, 
with great satisfaction that I read an article, published in the 
Morning Post of the 15th ult., in which the writer demonstrates, 
with great force of assertion, the entire superiority of Erard’s 
Pianos over all others. Sir, 1 was delighted. I said “ Here we 
have a professional opinion, nay, a decision, emanating from the 
person of all others best qualified to appreciate the merits of 
the question,” for the author is avowedly Mons. Erard himself. 
This, Sir, was my happy state of mind. I thought at length to 
have attained to conviction. Alas, reflection has since suggested 
doubts whether i may not, after all, have built upon afoundation of 
sand, For whereas Mons. Erard refers to the universal (?) prefer- 
ence of musicians, as furnishing the most conclusive evidence in 
his favour, yet he complains that by them the introduction and 


progress of his instrument has been the most strongly opposed. 
Again, in relating the story of the judgment of King George, 
pronounced at once, as he tells us, in favour of Erard’s instrument. 
In this case, I say, not to mention that I have heard a very diffe- 
rent version, I cannot get over the fact, that while the decision of 
amateur royalty is triumphantly cited, that of Mr. Cramer, pre- 
sent on the occasion, and more competent, one would think, in 
such matters, is never once alluded to. Now, my version of the 
story represents him as favourable to instruments “of the old 
construction.” 

My doubts became stronger still when I read a letter from 
Messrs. Stodart, and another from Messrs. Broadwood, wherein 
both houses refute the claims put forward by Mons. Erard with 
regard to certain inventions. 

I thus again find myself launched upon the ocean of uncer- 
tainty. Your kind pilotage, Mr. Editor, may perhaps conduct me 
into some safe and peaceful harbour. Pray do not withhold it 
from your sincere admirer, 

An AMATEUR. 








Provincial. 

BirmincuamM.—(From a Correspondent.) The annual benefit 
Concert of our talented and highly esteemed townswoman, Miss 
Amelia Hill, took place on Tuesday evening the 11th instant. The 
Hall was crowded to excess, which we could attribute to the fact 
of Concerts having been for a long time past “ a dead letter” with 
us, were we not convinced that the announcement of Sims Reeves, 
whose magic name has figured on our walls in all shapes and sizes 
for some days past, had a good deal to do with it, and, moreover 
the numerous friend of the fair beneficiaire were all exerting them- 
selves to the utmost for their townswoman. The artistes from 
London were Sims Reeves, Frank Bodda, Miss Eyles and Miss 
Kate Loder. Sims Reeves was received with reiterated storms of 
applause. All his songs were vociferously re-demanded. We 
never heard him sing the divine air, “In Native Worth” more 
chastely. 

Miss Eyles, who made her first appearance in Birmingham was 





ere long to welcome this lady again to our town. Frank Bodda, 
we thought not in good voice. His Aria Buffa “ Largo al facto- 
tum,” was very spiritedly given and redemanded. A similar com- 
pliment was paid to his Irish Ballad “'Thady O'Toole,” a fool of 
a thing, by the way, but for which he only bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. We had another debutante, Miss Marianne Hill, sister of 
the beneficiaire, who although very nervous acquitted herself very 
creditably in a couple of duets with her sister. Miss Amelia Hill 
pleased us better than usual. She seemed to have lost a great 
deal of her nervous timidity, and consequently, her voice which 
is very pure in quality, appeared to much greater advantage. She 
sang Rodes air with variations, a difficult task for her, quite to our 
critical satisfaction, although Louisa Pyne’s delicious singing of the 
same air was still ringing in our ears. En passant, we mayremark we 
thought Miss Hill undertook too much by one half, singing no less 

than nine times, beside encores. We think she would do well to 

avoid this fault in future. There were two or three concerted pieces, 

which, excepting Barnett’s “Magic Wove Scarf” were only 

common place. 

The Pianoforte playing of Kate Loder was the gem of the 

evening. She was encored in Schulhoff Carnival, for which 

she substituted Stephen Heller's pleasing bagatelle “Chant 

de Chasseur.” She also appeared as a composer, accom- 

panying Miss Hillin a charming serenade,with which we hope soon 

to be better acquainted. Thalberg’s brilliant duet for two piano- 

fortes was admirably played by Kate Loder and our talented young 

townswoman Miss Stevens, who well sustained her reputation as 

an accomplished pianiste. Mr. Simms ably discharged the duties 

of Conductor. The encores were, as usual in Birmingham very 

numerous, there being no less than eleven, which re ed the 

concert far too much, though most of the audience remained to the 

last, and we trust enjoyed their respective journeys home by the 

light of the “ Fujl Moon” which Miss Hill kindly announced in her 

programmes, would take place that evening. Altogether the con- 











very favourably received, and encored in both her songs. We hope - 
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cert gave satisfaction, but—as your Manchester Correspondent 
says, “Oh! these buts’—there was no band, no orchestra! No 
doubt it answered Miss Hill’s purpose better to have the orchestra 
filled, as jt was, by listeners and payers ! rather than by performers 
and receivers! But we trust ere long no concert will be given in 
England to without an efficient orchestra. We are glad to notice that 
in this town, at least, there is now some hope of accomplishin 
this great and desirable end, as will be perceived from the subjoine 
extract from our Birmingham Journal. 

‘*EsTABLISHMENT OF AN OrcuEsTRAL Society.—The con- 
dition of musical bankruptcy’ in which Birmingham has been 
placed for some years past has been owing in a great measure to 
the want ofa good resident orchestra, and that want is in no in- 
considerable degree the result of personal misunderstandings. 
With a festival unrivalled in England, Birmingham occupies a 
very low position in musical taste, so low that the few concerts we 
have are shorn of half their interest by the absence of an orchestra. 
It is with no ordinary pleasure we learn that a numerous meeting 
of the instrumentalists of the town took place on Monday last, 
at the Assembly Room, Dee’s Royal Hotel, which was kindly 
placed by the proprietor at the disposal of the artists brought 
together on the occasion. The result of the meeting was an una- 
nimous resolution to establish a society, under the direction of Mr. 
J. A. Baker, for the study and performance of orchestral music 
in all its branches; and a provisional committee was formed to 
make arrangements for carrying out the intention of the meeting 
with vigour. The society has chosen for its title ‘The Birming- 
ham Orchestral Musical Union,’ and we sincerely trust that under 
their auspices the musical reputation of the town will be elevated 
from its present miserable condition of prostration.” 

Harrogats.—Mr. Jurran Apams’ Concert.—This concert 
took place in the Cheltenham Room on Tuesday evening last, and 
was crowded to excess by every visitor of rank and fashion in the 
vicinity—the best proof that this pianist is justly appreciated by 
all who admire native talent. To speak of his pianoforte playing 
would be superfluous, having so long taken his position; but we 
are bound to express our surprise at his conducting the orchestra 
through long and difficult pieces entirely from memory, which was 
displayed in the overture to Semiramide, and the divertissement 
of Carl Buller ; as also the selection of Scotch airs, which was ad- 
mirably performed. Mr. Lawler was encored in the beautiful 
song of Rooke—“ My Boyhood’s Home,” which was given with 
the greatest possible expression. This gentleman possesses a 
deep bass voice, and is one of our best vocalists. ‘ We were highl 

leased with the comic duet—‘ The singing Lesson,” in which 

adame Bouran was exceedingly humorous. Miss M. B. Marsh 
appeared to labour under disadvantage, and we were disappointed 
with the singing of “Qui la voce,” one of the most favourite 
pieces of Bellini. The orchestra was full, the performers all 
determined to exert themselves to the satisfaction of their di- 
rector, Mr. Julian Adams, and the result was one of the best 
concerts we remember in Harrogate.—Harrogate Advertiser. 

Mancurster.—Guover’s “ assent We are glad to find 
this oratorio is to be brought out in the Free Trade Hall, in the 
course of the present monjh. We have heard portions of the 
work given at the rehearsals, and have reason to expect its public 

erformance will raise the talented composer in the estimation of 

is townsmen. Mr. Glover has the assistance of a number of 
gentlemen who are earnestly working to bring out this, his second 
work, in a manner every way worthy of the town. Already up- 
wards of fifty pounds have been subscribed towards the expenses 
of the performance ; and considering the very liberal offer of Mr. 
Glover and his friends to hand over the surplus proceeds to the 
Sunday-school fund for Her Majesty’s visit, we may reasonably 
expect to see the room well-filled on the occasion.—-Munchester 
Examiner. 

Mapame Crara Novetto.—The distinguished vocalist, Madame 
Clara Novello, is about to appear at the Free Trade Hall, on the 
30th instant, after an absence of seven years. The remembrance 
of her great triumph on the occasion of her last singing there, will 
no doubt cause much desire again to hear her. Along with her, 
besides the fine tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, the able bass, Mr, Dela- 


great passion an 


tely.— Manchester Examiner. 


wished, but the company were h 


were Mr. and Mrs. Pyne, of Bath, assisted by two amateurs, who hi 
kindly gave their services. The band was led by Mr. 


Bath, and Mr. W. B. Sainsbury a 


for the first time in England Mdlle. Caroline Beer, from the opera 
of Hamburg, whose reputation will be familiar to many of the 
German population of this locality. She possesses a yoice of im- 
mense compass, —* finein the lower range, and sings with 

feeling. This is the opinion we have heard ex- 
pressed of her powers by individuals on whose judgment we can 


Consnam.—A Concert took place at the British school-room 
on the 29th ‘ult., when the room was not so full as we could have 


ighly respectable, 


cted as conductor. 


Esq., kindly assisted in the instrumental pieces. 


erformances on the flute were greatly admired, as were also Mrs. 

'yne’s, who was encored in “ Within a mile.” 
in yon Blaze,” was also encored. 
singing cannot fail to be appreciated. 
went off, like most concerts do, capitally. 1 
concert would answer better; but the appearance of eminent pro- 


fessors gives a musical character 


Part I. 
Granp Marcu—“ Athalie ” if «-- Mendelssohn 
Overture—“ Fest” ee a ate .. Lindpaintner 
pling —“ Herbst ara A aay sted} Labitzky 
Rand Fantasta—“ Robert le Diable,” selecte 

and arranged by C. Godfrey . aad Meyerbecr 
Porxa—“ The Crystal fountain” ... <4 «- Jullien 
Duo Concerrants—“ Cornet a Piston and Trom- 

bone” ... aa aa: pe cad .. Bender 
Serection—“ Ne touchez pas a la reine”... Boisselot 
Quapritte—“ The Great Exhibition” .. Jullien 

i. om ve Il. at es “ 

Granp Sgtection—“ Le Prophete,” selected an \ 

arranged by C. Godfrey ’ eee Mey mine 
Watrz—“ Donna Sabine ” ... oy Fr . Henrion 
Fantasta—On airs from “ Lucrezia Borgia” ... Donizetti 
Porxa—“ The Eclipse”... ee ads .. Koenig 
Pot Pourri—“ The Marble Maiden” __... .. A. Adam 
Inrropuction—“ Child of the Air”) Mountain pa note 
Bripat Sone— See here we bring” § Sylph *” 
Porga—“ ‘The Matagorda”... aa re ... W.E. Jarrett 
Gator—“ The Amazon and Tiger” ra .. Karl Buller 

The musical department was under the direction of Mr. God- ‘ 


frey.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 


programme :—- 
First 


Swiss Arrs— Madame Sontag 


Dvo—Mademoiselle Fischer and 
—‘ Se la vita "—(Semiramid 





vanti, and the renowned violinist, Signor Sivori, we are to hear 





Concerto— Violin—M. Sainton—(No. 9) vs 
Cavatina—Mademoiselle Fischer—‘ Robert, toi 
que j’aime "—(Robert le Diable) ... - 


Mrs. Pyne’s 


to the thing. 


CuetrennaM.—The Cheltenham Floral Association held its 
last show of the season this afternoon, at the Pittville Spa. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and the attendance consequently 
numerous. We have not, indeed, for many years witnessed so 
gay and brilliant an assemblage of the rank, beauty, and fashion 
of Cheltenham and the surrounding neighbourhood, as was ga- 
thered together upon this occasion ; and to render the scene still 
more gay and exhilarating, the band of the Coldstream Guards 
was in attendance, and performed on the terrace in front of the 
Pump Room during the whole of the afternoon, the selection of 
music being quite first-rate, as the following programme of the 
compositions performed will sufficiently evince :— 


Maxcuester.—On Wednesday evening week a Grand Dress 
Concert took place in the Concert Hall. The following was the 


Pant: 


Overturr—“Clemenzadi Tito”... ss 
Arta—Signor Tagliafico—“ Liete voci "—(Zaira) 


Signor Tagliafico 
e) ‘ ove 


Arta—Madame Sontag—‘O luce di quest’ ani- 
ma ”—(Linda di Chaumonix) aoe aes 


The duet, “ Born 


Altogether, the concert 
Some say an amateur 


















































The vocalists 
Pitman, of 


W. Weaver, 
Mr. Vincent's 


sweet style of 


Mozart 
Mercadante 
Eckert 
Spohr 
Meyerbeer 
Rossini 
Donizetti 
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Seconp Part. 


OverTuRE—“ Otello” ... S60 és «Rossini 
Sona—Madame Sontag---“ The soldier tired” .... Dr. Arne 
Sone—Signor Tagliafico—‘ Madamina, il cata- 

logo ”—(Don Giovanni) is ee .. Mozart 
Durrtr—Madame Sontag and Mademoiselle 

Fischer—* Sullaria””—{Nozze di Figaro) ... Mozart 
Dustr—Pianoforte and violin—Mr. Charles Hallé 

and M. Sainton ah age! a .. Beethoven 
Ania—Mademoiselle Fischer—* Ernani, involami” 

(Ernani) “ts re ae i: . Verdi 
Porxa Sonc— Madame Sontag (composed for her) Alary 
“THs Weppine Marcu” Vs . ... Mendelssohn 


Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Mr. Seymour. 


ConpDucToR ... 
LEADER 


The overture to Clemenza di Tito formed a spirited introduction 
to the evening’s performances. The first vocal solo fell to the 
share of Signor Tagliaflco, a gentleman whom we are always glad 
to hear, who did full justice to it. ‘The Signor, indeed, sung very 
well in all the pieces committed to his care, and received, as he 
could not fail to do, many expressions of approbation, though we 
think he deserved an encore, for the style in which he gave the 
air from Don Giovanni, a chaste and finished performance. 

The celebrated Sontag was, of course, the grand attraction. 
Her qualifications are too well known to require any comment 
from us. Nothing could surpass the delicacy and accuracy of the 
ornaments so lavishly introduced in the air from Donizetti, which 
was vociferously encored, the fair singer returning only to bow 
her acknowledgments. However, she yielded to the importunate 
demands of the audience at the conclusion of the Swiss air, with 
its astonishing echo passages, and gave “‘ Home, sweet home,” in 
the most charming manner imaginable, raising the enthusiasm of 
the audience to the highest pitch. She did not create such a sen- 
sation in “ The soldier tired,” in which, by-the-bye Mr. Ellwood’s 
trumpet was very effective, and the polka song we thought 
scarcely worthy of her choice, though “ composed for her,” but 
her splendid execution would make anything more than passable. 

Mademoiselle Fischer appeared very nervous; she gives evi- 
dence of having been in a good school, and will doubtless, ere long, 
obtain a due proportion of public estimation. Her most success- 
ful effort was perhaps in the duet with Madame Sontag, in which 
the voices of the ladies blended very nicely; and this duet, we 
should add, was one of the encores. When we heard the first 
vocal piece, ‘Tagliafico’s solo, we hoped to have been able to com- 
pliment the band for a more discriminating volume of tone in the 
accompaniments. “ Liete voci” certainly was the best accompanied 
song we have heard for a long time in the Concert Hall, and the 
same improvement was kept up to within the last few bars of 
Madame Sontag’s first solo, when the instrumentalists again forgot 
themselves, and completely drowned the singer: this was repeatedly 
the case during the subsequent pieces; still, on the whole, we 
consider there was a considerable improvement upon previous 
concerts. In the metropolis no musician is held in greater estima- 
tion for classical violin playing than M. Sainton. The concerto of 
Spohr was not a composition calculated for general comprehension, 
and no doubt would be felt tedious by those who cannot appreciate 
a style of music which had none of the elap-trap 80 mach in vogue 
in music for violin, There were no displays of apparent impossi- 
bilities, no violent changes, all was quiet—some would say tame; 
but at the same time the performance of M. Sainton, was unim- 
peachable in point of refinement and correctness. The duct for 
pianoforte and violin by Beethoven, ‘was very fairly divided between 
the executants. Sainton was heard ‘to greater advantage than 
before, and Hallé as usual distinguished himself by his faultless 
execution. ‘The hall was unusually crowded, and the temperature 
of the evening being remarkably close and sultry, the heat in the 
room was very oppressive: it seemed to cause a great fatality 
among the fiddle-strings, which were continually breaking, those 
of M. Sainton’s instrument not being exempted from the list of 
casualties—his last performance being interrupted for a few 
moments in consequence. The concert concluded with Men- 
delssolin’s spirited Wedding March, from A Midsummer Night's 





Dream, which seems to have a greater power in retaining the 
audience to the close than any other piece in the orchestral reper- 
toire.—Manchester Courier. 

* 








Foreign. 

BERLIN.—The operatic public here have the benefit of the 
antagonistic exertions of three rival prime donne, of almost 
equal pretensions, Mademoiselle Wagnet, Madame Tucsek, and 
Madame Keester. Mademoiselle Wagner has recently made 
her renirée in Fidelio with such success, that she snuffed out 
all her predecessors. Madame Tucsek, in the part of Rezia, 
in Oberon, next appeared, and with such success that she 
snuffed out Mademoiselle Wagner. Lastly, Madame Keester 
came forward as Valentine in the Huguenots, with such 
success, that she snuffed out Madame Tucsek. Mademoiselle 
Wagner then reappeared as Fidelio with such success, that she 
snufled out both her rivals, and Fidelio was victorious. The 
genius of Beethoven towered above that of Weber and Meyer- 
beer. The rest of the company is but an “awkward squad ; 
nevertheless, Spontini’s Olympia is to be represented on the 
15th of October, with Madame Keester as Olympia, Mdlle. 
Wagner as Statira, and is not likely to snuff out Fidelio, 
Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera, London, has 
been here, and Doctor Bacher from Vienna is expected. 
Either, it is bruited, has one eye upon Mdlle. Wagner, and 
the other eye upon Madame Keester. Another impresario 1s 
expected in a cloak, who, it is bruited, will have either eye 
upon both. Meanwhile Mr. Bunn, who, I am told, is in want 
of a prima donna, would do well to call a cab and drive to 
the London station, and there taking information of the route 
to Berlin, avail himself of that information, and via 
Ostend to Berlin, and there inquire touching the future in- 
tentions of Madame Tucsek—Vivat Reoina.— From our own 
Correspondent. 

Wemar.—Liszt is getting up the opera, Benvenuto Cellini, 
of his friend Berlioz, at the Court Theatre. 


Vienna—M. Thalberg’s Florinda is in rehearsal at the 
Karntnerthor, and will be shortly produced. 


Letpsic.—The directors of the concerts of the Gewand- 
haus, have just published their manifesto. 


—— 








JEUX D’ESPRIT. 


Now that the flat season has commenced, after the termination 
of the sharp operatic contest between the rival establishments of 
Her Majesty's Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, we ‘present 
oar readers with a few stray crotchets; and if perchance, any of 
our jokes be considered thorough base, we trust they will fit 
oe any dissentient peruser from pursing the “ even tenor of 

is way.” 

Axsert Smiru, on dit, recently ascended Mont Blanc in order to 
make himself acquainted with the “sliding scale,” as popular 
amongst the Swiss, but not with the free-traders of Britain. 
Doubtless the facetious writer was well provided with slips whilst 
taking notes of his ascent. 

Marto the “Titan” of tenors, was instrumental in cutting short 
the operatic season at Covent Garden, having refused to sing at 
Po rer gamma :Mr. Gye deems the primo tenore a “tight un” to 

eal with. ; ; 
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Jenny Linp—whose advent has already been trumpeted—has 
been dubbed by the Manchester Cotton Lords a “ spinning Jenny ” 
in consequence of her having spun a rapid fortune in America. 
Speculation is afloat as to what will ¢éurn up when the fair Swede 
arrives in London. 

Caruerine Hayes the genile, appropriately left for America, in 
the Pacific. How the Swan of Erin will please the Yankees after 
the Swedish Nightingale remains to be seen. Query? How can 
the pretty Catherine return from the United State(s) single ? 





Messrs Rust anp Staat have caught a Mrs. Sammon in the 
act of purloining some of their pianofortes. We congratulate 
them on hooking their fish, and trust that in all similar cases they 
will deal forte with the delinquents instead of piano. 

ALEXANDRE BitteEt's classical playing has so enchanted a 
certain “bas bleu” in the. Metropolitan literary world, that the 
fair admirer has dubbed the “great Alexandre” a veritable 
“ Billet doux.” 

Bunn’s forthcoming campaign at Drury Lane remains for the 
present a mystery, Bunn it is well known, is no cake in theatrical 
matters ; but whether he will realize a plum by his speculation is a 
question. 

A Nationa, Enotisn Opa seems as far from being realized 
as ever. Overtures made éo (not by) the profession generally would 
probably be rejected, and would p oth prevent them acting in concert, 
and as harmony is requisite in matters musical, an operatic company 
would with difficulty be found to support with one accord, a 
national English opera. 

Jutxien’s Drury Lane Concerts, and the November fogs will 
come simultaneously—the formet’s merry strains to neutralize the 
“vapours’’ inseparable from the latter. Apropos would it not 
be appropriate for the master of the baton, in consideration of his 
ample white waistcoat to open the campaign with the overture to 
the Vest-al(e) ? 


od 


Carxorra Grist will, it appears, ‘rip it to St. Peterburg, via 
Stettin. Let us hope the fair danseuse will not (to use a Latin 
term) “ stet in” the ice en route! 

Lastacue’s Costumrék complains of the recently great same- 
ness in the dress of the great basso, inasmuch as that the “ gros de 
Naples” naturally requires a mixture of broad cloth. 





Reviews of Atusic. 


“Tue Principtzs or Natura Harmony.’—Being a perfect 
System founded upon Discovery of the true Semitonic Scale— 
J. J. Harre. Ewer and Co.—Cocks and Co. 


This is an ingenious treatise, but so brief and so concise that the 
new discovery by which the author professes to separate his theory 
from that of all others, and to present for the first time a system 
of harmony “ complete dnd incontrovertible,” is scarcely madé out 
with sufficient clearness. Mr. Haite assumes that the Diatonic 
seale has been ably treated by theorists, but that the Semitonic 
seale has néver been understood. ‘The first part of his work, not 
gy to differ from his predecessors, we need not examine. 

he last and shorter portion, treating of the semitonie scale, de- 
mands a few observations, 

Everybody, who is at all versed in the theories of harmony which 
have been published to the world, is aware that the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of musical philosophers and acousticians has 

the minor scale. Even the harmonic systems have failed to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this point. The minor 
se in short, has been pronounced an artifice in which nature 
had no hand, and with this bungling explanation has been dis- 


missed. Mr. Haite gives as a reason of the minor scale having 
been a riddle to all theorists—that the theorists have not under- 
stood the Benes of any scale. He allows to Schneider and 
Godfreid Weber the merit of having discovered that a sharp fourth, 
counting from the “ scalic root,” existed in the minor scale. This 
one step on the great ladder of natural truth he declares has con- 
ferred a vast benefit upon musical art ; and we may presume has 
helped Mr. Haite to find out the remaining steps. Mr. Haite’s 
scalic principle is, that there is a leading note to each interval of 
the common chord upon the first degree of the scale, major and 
minor. His “ semitonic major scale” is therefore, C—D—D sharp 
—E—F—F sharp—G—A—B—C. His semitonic minor scale is 
A—B—C—D sharp—E—F—G sharp—A. In the major scale 
the leading notes are, of course, the D shatp, F sharp, and B:— 
in the minor B—D sharp and G sharp. “From this hitherto un- 
suspected fact,” Mr. Haite adduces that the major scale, which 
left the devices of semitonic combinations altogether to the minor, 
“igs now capable of inexhaustible variety,” that a vast ficld is 
opened for new effects, and the brushwood that perplexed the feet 
of the elder theorists in their race to the house of knowledge, com- 
pelling them to —~ what they knew not by such terms as 
“ inventions” and “ licences,” for ever cleared away. 

Having assumed all this, Mr. Haite develops his system with 
great ingenuity ; and, admitting his premises, it would be difficult 
te controvert his deductions. But, as the logician says, ‘“ we deny 
his major,” and denying his major, can hardly be enabled to 
admit his minor. Everything that can be derived from what Mr. 
Haite terms his “ semitonic scales,” and a great deal else in the 
bargain, may be deduced from the chromatic scale, from which 
Mr. Haite, to constitute his pet scale, takes two notes, D sharp, 
F sharp, in the major, and two notes, D sharp G sharp, in the 
minor (of the scales of C and A, quoted above), and popping them 
upon the ordinary diatonic scale, dubs it with a new name of his 
invention. But those who are entire believers in the theory of 
harmony and notation discovered the late Doctor Alfred Day, 
and expounded in his “ Treatise on Harmony,” where it is shown 
that all the notes of the scale, diatonic and chromatic, are derived 


| from the harmonies of three primal roots, the tonic, the supertonie 


and the dominant—those who have examined and admitted the 
truth of this discovery cannot by any means allow that a D sharp 
can belong to the key of ©. Mr. Haite’s principle of roots, in 
fact, appears to us quite as obseure, unbased, and inexplicable, as 
that of the Abbé Vogler, which consists of neither more nor less 
than a series of unfounded assumptions. We are surprised to 
find a modefn theorist using his pen and bothering his brains to 
explain the vague nomenclatures of Doctor Crotch, and to tell us 
the derivation of what that more elaborate than perspicuous 
theorist denominates the “Italian sixth,” the “ German sixth,” 
and the “ French sixth.” As part of a system of deriving, how- 
ever, it may be cited for its singularity. For example : the “ Italian 
sixth,” F—A—D sharp—(counting fromthe bass) he derives from 
D sharp—F and A; the “ German sixth,” F—A—C—D sharp, 
he derives fromD sharp——F—A— C; the “French sixth,’ F—A—B— 
D sharp, he derives from B—D sharp—F—A ; appending to which 
curious examples of deduction, he assumes that enough has been 
said toplace the full range of his system “ under the control of the 
thorough musician.” Perhaps, however, our musicianship is not 
sufficiently “ thorough” to comprehend the arcana of Mr. Haite’s 
Temple of Harmony; which, to our hamane comprehension, we 
humbly avow to be a myth. 

In the development of his systsm, Mr. Haite has recourse to 
sundry strokes, and other innovated signs, for which he makes @ 
sort of apology, wholly unnecessary, since they are remarkably 
sitnple and easy to be retained in the memory. In short, while 
professing our inability to penetrate into the seerets of that part 
of his theory (from page 13 to the end) which treats of the “ semi- 
tonic seale,” we acknowledge to have read Mr. Haite’s little book 
with a vast deal of interest, and no less respect for the talent and 
ingenuity with which, in so few pages, he has endeavoured to 
unfold and explain his peculiar views. It is worth the pains of ex+ 
amining, by all who concern themselves in speculations concerning 
the theory of harmony, upon which the whole art and science of 





music depend. 
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“New anp compiete Epition or att Mozart's FAVOURITE 
Sones, Duets, anp Trios :” With the original Italian and Ger- 
man Words, and an entirely new English version by W. H. 
Bettamy—Arranged from the scores of Mozart by SaMuEL 
Sesastian Wester. T. Chappell. 


We have received eight numbers out of twelve of the above very 
valuable collection of songs, containing some of the most beautiful 
specimens of lyrical composition which the art can boast, and take 
the opportunity of communicating to our readers the fact of their 
publication. The editorship of Mr. Wesley, our great organist, 
and a musician worthy of his farther’s name, is sufficient to recom- 
mend them equally to professors and amateurs, and guarantees the 
excellence of the arrangements. 


As specimens of the manner in which Mr. Wesley has performed 
his task, we may adduce the two exquisite songs of Cherubino 
from Figaro, ‘Non so piu cosa” and “ Voi che sapete,” in which 
the accompaniments have been adapted in such a manner as not 
only to suit the genius of the piano, but to convey powerfully the 
varied effects of Mozart's instrumentation. We have rarely seen 
any thing more finished, rich, and effective in the shape of piano- 
forte arrangements from an orchestral score. The numbers before us 
comprise the two songs from Figaro just mentioned, (Nos. 2 and 8) ; 
the Italian airs “ L’Addio” and “Quando Miro” (Nos. 3 and 4) ; 
“ Non piu Andrai,” “ Dove Sono,” and the duet “ Crudel perche” 
from Figaro (Nos. 9, 10, 12) ; and “I Moderni Cavalieri” (No. 5). 
We shall be glad to receive numbers 1, 6, 7, and 11, at Mr. Chap- 
pell’s earliest convenience. 


Although we have cited the two songs of Cherubino as examples, 
it is but just to say that every one of Mr. Wesley’s arrangements 
shows the hand of a master, a musician of refined taste, and a 
devoted worshipper of Mozart. 


Mr. Bellamy’s English version is for the most part elegant and 
tasteful. The only objection we have to urge is against the trans- 
lation of the “ Voi che sapete,” the sentiment of which is altered 
and entirely spoiled. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy wrote to order, and 
was told to eschew the aspirations and love breathings of the ar- 
dent and impetuous Page. In all the other songs Mr. Bellamy 
has paid fitting reverence to the text. 





‘Reuben Rayne.”—Written by Grorcz James Cooxe—Com- 
posed by Georcr Barker. Robert Cocks and Co. 


For a black melody Mr. George Barker's present offering to 
the muse must be aon decidedly successful. The song 
has a Columbian flavour, which might, as it were, have been 
apprehended on the banks of the Qhio, or in the country of 
the bones and banjo. We have a leaning for Yankee tunes, in 
certain humours; and at times would prefer the native wood- 
notes wild of “My ole masser tole me so,” or “Poor Nigger 
Joe,” to a melody of whiter or less alien origin. Mr. George 
Barker's tune is a tune—there is no mistaking its simplicity 
and straightforwardness—it is a purely primitive ballad, and 
nothing else, and must be accepted as such, and nomore. If you 
want a refined ballad, or a metaphysical ballad, or a ballad with 
profound harmonies, or a ballad suggestive of high-wrought fan- 
cies and originalities, you must avoid Mr. George Barker's new 
American contribution to the music table, and seek for what you 
want somewhere else; but if you are pleased with a mild, genial, 
unsophisticated tune, too pure to admit of modulations, too homely 
to receive subtle harmonies, take ‘‘ Reuben Rayne,” you will be 
fitted toa IT. As such we can recommend Mr, George Barker's 
ballad honestly. 

_ Of Mr. George James Cook, the poet, we must plead utter 
ignorance. We have never read any of his works; but, of a verity, 


from the specimen before us we desire greatly to become acquainted 
with them. The poetry of “Reuben Rayne” is so original in more 
sense than one that we consider it would be unfair to our readers to 
deprive them of so 
perusal. And so for 


great a treat as must be experienced in its 








REUBEN RAYNE, 


When I was stolen from my home, 
And made a captive slave; 
They bound me with an iron chain, 
I did his mercy crave. 

All day I wept, at night I cried, 
Oh! take me back again, 

Uuto my own dear peaceful home, 


To my poor Reuben Rayne. 


Cuorvs. 


Oh! pity = poor Reuben Rayne, 
No friendly voice to cheer him now, 
Oh! my pity my poor Reuben Rayne, 


He'll never smile again ! 


They sold me to a Christian man, 
I did his pity gain, 

He loos’d me from the cruel yoke, 
And set me free again. 

But oh! I could not Reuben find, 
My own dear Reuben Rayne, 

They told me he was dead and gone, 
And sleeping on the plain! 


Cuorvs. 


Then pity my poor Reuben Rayne, 
Deep sorrow broke his aching heart, 

Then pity my poor Reuben Rayne, 
We'll never meet again! 


All night I sat upon his grave, 
And sorely I did cry, 

Awake, awake, my love, awake, 
Or let me with thee die, 

For in this wretched world of woe, 
I ne’er shall rest again, 

Until I’m sleeping by thy side, 
My own dear Reuben Rayne! 


Cuorvs. 
O! pity, then, poor Reuben Rayne; 
Deep ‘sorrow broke his aching heart 
Then pity my poor Reuben Rayne, 
We'll never meet again. 


The originality, beauty, pathos and fancy of the above lyric 
cannot be readily surpassed, We should like to have more 
Reuben Raynes from the same graphic pen. 


Miscellaneous. 


On tHe Sistrum, &c.—After the death of Saul there appears 
to be little doubt but the Lyre was greatly improved and many 
strings added to it, for we find it used with six, eight, ten, but not 
exceeding twelve or fifteen in number, and mention is made that 
David returning from the conquest of Goliah, met the women of 
the Hebrew city singing aud dancing with Timbrels and Sistrums, 
which latter instrument belonged to the Egyptians, and consisted 
of a bar of metal, formed into an oval, and terminating in a handle, 
this handle was on a line with some small pieces of iron, bent a 
little at both ends, and extending from one side of the oval to the 
other, and these being struck with a small metal stick, produced 
various sounds, but they were of different forms according to the 
taste of the manufacturer ; some had four bars across, others only 
three. Bruce says,—In Abyssinia it is used in the quick measure, 
or in allegros, in singing psalms of thanksgiving, each priest has a 
sistrum, which he shakes in a threatening manner at his neighbour, 
dancing, leaping, and turning round, with such indecent violence, 
that he resembles rather a priest of paganism, from whence this 
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instrument was derived, than a Christian. The Abyssinians have 
a tradition, that the sistrum, lyre, and tambourine were brought 
Fr into Ethiopia, by Thot, in the very first ages of the 
world. 

After David became king of Israel music was held in the highest 
estimation, and his own genius for, and his attachment to the 
study and practice of it, as well as the great number of musicians 
appointed by him to officiate in the performance of religious rites 
and ceremonies proves that it had made rapid progress and ad- 
vanced greatly toward a state of perfection, for it is mentioned i 
1st Chron. 13 Chap. 8 verse, that David and all the house of Israel 
pee before the Lord, with all their might, with singing, on 

rps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on 
cymbals, and on trumpets. And it appears that there were places 
established for the study and practice of music, by the approbation 
and under the sanction and patronage of the King of Israel.— 
From T. H. Tomlinson's Lectures on Ancient Music. 

Jenny Lisp Att Over.—We had yesterday the pleasure of 
being shaved with a Jenny Lind razor, by a Jenny Lind barber, 
scented with Jenny Lind Cologed, combed with a Jenny Lind comb, 
brushed with a Jenny Lind brush, washed in a Jenny Lind bowl, 
and wiped with a Jenny Lind towel. After which we put on our 
Jenny Lind hat, walked into a Jenny Lind restaurant, and partook 
of Jenny Lind sausages. Then we took up a Jenny Lind paper, 
read a Jenny Lind editorial, smoked a Jenny Lind cigar, and 
throwing ourselves back in a Jenny Lind chair, fell into a profound 
Jenny Lind reverie—New Orleans Courier. 

Map. Sontac.—-The medical gentleman who attended Madame 
Sontag, on Friday night, when she was accidentally wounded in the 
arm by Signor Pardini in the last scene of Otello, was Dr. Gliick, 
physician to the Western Dispensary, well known as a skilful and 
eminent practitioner. 

Tae Orcans 1n THE Exursition.—A deputation from the 
Law Courts Committee of Liverpool paid an early visit to the 
Exhibition on Monday morning, in order to hear the powers of the 
various English organs anneal in the building. We understand 
that the object of this visit was to decide upon a builder for the 
great organ intended to be erected in St. George’s-hall, Liverpool. 
The deputation was attended by Dr. 8. S. Wesley, Dr. Walmisley, 
and Mr. W. T. Best, eminent members of the musical profession, 
whose services were called i:1to requisition upon this occasion. 

Miss Steexe has entirely recovered from her late accident, and 
has resumed her professional avocations. 

Mr. Keetzy.—We regret to state that this talented actor met 
with an accident when stepping into his carriage the other day, 
which has prevented his performing these last few nights. We are 
happy to hear, however, that he is fast recovering. 

Sienor Paxront, who made his debut at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
this week, is engaged at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, to sing 
with Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and her sister will sing at Mr. Schloss’ con- 
cert in Greenwich next week. 

Fai oF THE TAEATEE AT Simta.—The following is a letter 
from Simla, of the 25th of July :—‘ A fearful accident occurred 
here on the morning of the 24th; but the accounts regarding it 
were so varied that I did not mention it to you yesterday, prefer- 
ring to wait until I could give you the facts as correctly as possible. 
Mr. George Chisholm, of Calcutta, who is up here this season, 
invited his friends of the Uncovenanted Service to a fancy ball at 
the Simla theatre on the night of the 23rd. From 7 to 8 o'clock, 
p.m. rain fell in such a torrents that one might fancy a river was 
coming down from the heavens. The weather having cleared, 
however, after 8, guests to the number of about 80 of both sexes 
arrived, and the amusements of the evening commenced and went 
on gaily until about 1 a.m., when it was interrupted in a fearful 
manner. A sumptuous supper was laid out on the stage, whither 
nearly all the guests had repaired at this time. All were engaged; 
some in busily discussing the tempting things before them, others 
in attending to the softer sex, and others in promenading and talk- 
ing lightly and gaily, quite inapprehensive of the danger that was 
at hand,—while a troop of happy little boys, drsssed as khidmut- 
gare ran to and fro with trays of sweetmeat and fruit and bottles 
of wine, fulfilling the duties of the characters they had assumed. 





n the midst of this gaiety and thoughtlessness, this enjoyment of 
he present, one of the drop scenes was observed to fall half way 
down and vibrate, all eyes turned towards it, but it was generally 
believed to have been done by some wag, in order to startle the 
party. Apprehensions were thus quieted, and those were laughed 
at whose fears appeared to be awakened to the actual cause ; 
matters went on as before, when one of the side slips shook as if 
something had fallen upon it; this was explained away by the 
supposition of one of the guests who had taken more wine than he 
could bear having staggered against it. Shortly after a second 
curtain dropped half way; parties ran about in search of the sup- 
posed wag, when down came a third curtain, the walls were observed 
to totter and the roof to shake. Now commenced a scene of ap- 
palling confusion and tumult, a struggle for precedence in the rush 
made towards the dancing-room or body of the theatre, a reck- 
lessness of the life of others though dear, and an exemplification 
of the priority of that law of nature ‘self-preservation.’ By the 
interposition of a Divine Providence the stage was cleared of all, 
men, women, and children, of the latter of whom several were 
sleeping in the green-room, before the roof tumbled in, when all 
were brought toa stand by the crash, but in another moment there 
was another scene like that just described, one door only was open, 
and of that one panel was jammed so that it could not be pushed 
back. ‘The danger, however, was past, as the remaining portion 
of the roof and walls were staunch; but who could at such a time 
coolly examine the building? or who would believe the seeming 
madman who would pronounce the danger passed and recommend 
a quiet departure? It was a scene of, ‘every man for himself’—a 
husband would rush out of the house, but not until he felt assured of 
his safety would-he cry out ‘My wife! my wife!’ Then would he 
make a desperate attempt to break through the wall of human 
beings before him to effect a re-entrance into the house 
in search of his distracted wife, who, perhaps, was similarly en- 
deavouring to return, shrieking the while ‘ My husband! my child !’ 
I can scarcely believe I am writing the truth when I say that, with 
the exception of one khidmutgar, who was crushed to death under 
the stage while in the act of pouring out hot coffee, no accidents 
occurred The band had, most fortunately, left the orchestra to 
take some refreshment a little before the accident occurred, or 
not a man of them would have been saved—their instruments are, 
however, all gone. The roof over the proscenium, the orchestra, 
and part of.the second box have fallen in. I will make no re- 
marks about the Providence which saved so many lives—such will 
suggest themselves to every one who reads this feeble description 
of the awful accident. Some say that the roof was weakened by 
the removal of some posts, for the purpose of enlarging the scene ; 
others, who know the building, say that some of the beams were 
bent almost to breaking last season. - But it is clear that the ca- 
tastrophe is to traced to the sinking of a well on the valley-side of 
the building ; when that sunk and shcok the whole stage fell in. 
The building was altogether badly built and frail. It was built 
for sale, not for durability. The chowkedar in charge of the build- 
ing says that he observed in the evening that the wall had sunk, 
and gave notice of the occurrence to the wife of the person in 
charge of the building, but that no examination of it was made. I 
cannot, however, believe the story, for the person alluded to was 
at the ball with his wife, where they would never have been un- 
less insane, after being apprised of the danger; for no man in his 
senses would enter a house at Simla, a wall of which he had been 
informed sunk, particularly in the rainy season. I almost forgot 
to say, that Sir Henry Elliott, Major Ramsay, Military Secretary, 
and Captain Bowie, Aid-de-Camp to the Governor-General, were 
at the ball, and that the former hada very narrow escape, as he 
was among those who were on the stage.”—Eastern Star, Aug. 2. 
Exrraorpivary Musicat Instruments.—Certain musical 
instruments, which have been exhibited for some time in London, 
have been brought to our Free Trade Hall, where they nightly 
excite as much attention as they did in the metropolis. They are 
the invention of an artist from Dresden, Herr Kaufmann, now a 
venerable old man, and his son, who both, with Fraulein Kaufmann, 
attend to display the wonders and perfection of the mechanism. The 
orchestrion, an elegant looking piece of work as it is put on the 
stage, comprehends the wind instruments for an orchestra—flutes, 
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flageolets, clarionets, bugles, trampets and bassoons, together with 
the roll of drums and clash of cymbals, and when playing by 
itself, might be taken for a perfect specimen of one of those street 
barrel organs which have so much aroused the ire of Col. Sibthorp. 
But in the one case a man is the motive power, in the other clock 
work ; and in the nice adaptation of this clock work consists the 
novelty of this individual instrament. Complicated and difficult 
pieces, requiring fine variations of light and shade for their proper 
performance,--the grand coronation march from the Prophete, and 
the wedding march from The Midsummer Nights Dream, tor 
instance—are performed with the utmost accuracy, and with a 
delicacy in the softer passages which is scarcely equalled by the 
forte passages, wherein the trumpet, horns, and trombones mainly 
create the harmony. Next are the chordaulodion, and the sym- 
phonion, similar instruments, the first imitating a piano and flute, 
the other a piano, flute, piccolos, clarionets, cymbal and drum. 
The next is the automaton trumpeter, a figure dressed in the cos- 
tume of the middle ages, which executes pieces from his difficult 
instrument with vigour, clearness, and precision. All these are 
self-acting, playing as many tunes as barrels are provided for them. 
There is another instrument, not self-acting, on which Herr Kauf- 
mann and his daughter perform; this is the harmonicon, an in- 
strument which has a very narrow finger-board, and a back like an 
inverted grand piano. It is of the orgue expressif kind of instru- 
ments, but greatly superior to them. The great feature of all 
the instruments is less the beauty of tones produced by the pipes 
used than of the perfection of the mechanism employed. Touch 
the releasing springs of the orchestrion, the chordaulodrion, and 
the symphonia at the same time, for a concerted piece, and that 
which is to begin instantly commences, though not a sound is 
heard from the other two, but precisely as the last note introduc- 
tory to the others, reaches the ear, it is followed with amazing 
precisicn by them, making it clear that all the cylinders have been 
constructed with mathematical exactitude, for the instruments, it 
must be distinctly understood, have not any conneetion with one 
another. They alternately play and are silent, now one taking up 
a solo, and then another with it leading to full orchestral effects, 
ina manner which the intelligence and training of living perfor- 
mers often fails to attain. In the symphonion there isa very 
clever production of the wonders of double tonguing on the flute, 
which our best artistes have not excelled. The automaton trum- 
peter tukes his share with the utmost prompitude, giving the calls 
and accompaniments clearly, and at the exact point in the com- 
position. He produced double notes from the same instrument, 
and has, in this respect, been likened to Vivier, but though we are 
willing to acknowledge that there are enormous acoustical diffi- 
culties overcome in the automaton, we cannot go quite so far in 
our admiration and praise. The harmonichord is the only one of 
these instruments which is likely to be of use to the public, the 
others are merely astonishing instances of that success which so 
frequently attends upon phisolophical acquirements, mechanical 
skill, and patient industry, for Herr Kaufmann and his son, had 
to bring all those to bear in their work. The tones of the 
harmonichord are produced by friction of a cylinder worked by the 
feet of the performer, and one pecularity is that every shade of 
piano and forte can be produced by corresponding degrees of 
“eager upon the keys. Not equal in power to an organ it still 

as a sufficient volume of tone to make it available for small 
churches, or for chamber music, especially that in slow time, and 
requiring phrases to be emphatic. There is a slight metallic burr 
heard when the bass notes are played on, but with that exception 
the instrument seems to be perfect throughout, and the dulcet 
character of its upper notes strikingly rich. The effects of forte 
and piano are produced with ease, and in the latter there is a 
softness of note which sinks into the almost inaudible whisperings 
of the Holian harp. Very large audiences have visited the Free 
Trade Hall every night, and more will be bound to attend.— 
Manchester Courier. 

Toxine or Pranos.—All who have paid any attention to the 
phenomena of strained steel wires know that there is a tendency 
in a wire which has long been strained to a certain pitch to remain 
at that pitch, and even to return to it, or towards it, if suddenly 
altered. Thus if you tune a wire sharper than it should be—say 





a quarter of a note, by way of experiment, and keep up to that 
pitch for a fortnight, and then let it suddenly down the quarter of 
a note, it will again grow sharper in the course of twenty-four 
hours, as though striving to regain its lost note. Now here is a 
hint for the treatment of pianos, and one which may be followed 
with advantage. It appears plain enough, from the principle here 
suggested, that if a piano were well and regularly tuned for the 
first year or two—say every month, or oftener, for the first year 
and a half--it would require a tendency to remain in tune, and 
behave better in that respect ever afterwards than if no such care 
were taken. Of course this treatment would not prevent an in- 
strument from being affected by sudden variations of temperature, 
though it would in a considerable degree modify the effects of 
such variations. Among professional tuners of pianofortes, the 
man who gets through his work correctly in the shortest time, is 
generally to be preferred. An instrument which is long under the 
operation of tuning is not the likeliest to remain long in tune. 
The best tuners tune “hard,” as it is technically called—that is, 
with a smart stroke upon every key, and drawing the wire at once 
up to tke required pitch, making little alteration afterwards. It 
would be well if Lord Stanhope’s principle of tuning were gene- 
rally followed, by which the “ wolf” is equally distributed through- 
out the scale. ‘The result is extremely agreeable and pleasant to 
the ear, though the effect of some music is. very much altered by 
it—the distinguishing characteristies of the several sharp and flat 
keys being thereby in a great measure done away.—Manchester 
Courier. 

Sceng in A TuEatre.—A most ludicrous scene took place at 
the Adelphi Theatre on Thursday night. The play was “ Venice 
Preserved,” and in the touching scene between Jaffier and Pierre, 
in which the former implores the latter to ask his life, a very re- 
spectable Irishman, on one of the front seats of the pit, hearing 
Pierre say he “must die,” rushed over the back seats, shouting 
out, “I'll go fetch a priest, I'll go fetch a priest—wait while I get 
a priest.” We need not add that the house was in convulsions, 
and the play stopped for a time.—Liverpool Mail. 

An Unfortunate Desut.—Balfe’s voice had formed into a 
barytone. Being much encouraged by his friends, he was induced to 
apply himself to its cultivation, and studied very attentively for a 
year, at the expiration of which (1825) he gave up his position in 
the orchestra of Drury-lane, with the intention of going on the 
stage. ‘The manager of the Norwich theatre, a Mr. Crooke, having 
come up to town to make engagements, heard him sing, and was 
so pleased that he at once offered him a debut in the part of Caspar 
in “‘ Der Freischutz.” The eventful night arrived, but got such an 
attack of “ stage fright” that the manager deemed it expedient to 
send for a bottle of champagne to get “ the steam up ;” and having 
given the debutant a couple of glasses of wine at the wing, he 
forced him on the stage. The first scene was got through tolerably 
well; but by the time the “incantation” scene was set, previous 
to which Balfe had been supplied with a little more champagne, 
he began to feel certain queer symptoms about the head, which 
were quickly communicated to his feet, so much so that in walking 
down the stage he overturned the iron pot which contained the 
combustibles for red and blue fire. In a moment the whole place 
was in a blaze. The horrible smell overpowering poor Caspar, he 
fainted; the-ladies in the boxes screamed with terror; the alarm 
of fire was given, and Balfe lay insensible in the midst of sulphurous 
smoke and magic bullets. The curtain dropped, and he was taken 
off to the green-room more dead than alive. Crooke rushing out 
into the street, made a most pathetic appeal to the audience, who 
were leaving the house, and succeeded to get a few people to come 
back, on the assurance that the fire was completely extinguished, 
and that he would read the part. The next morning’s papers an- 
nounced that a young gentleman, named Balfe, had made a most 
brilliant debut in the part of Caspar ; and having commented very 
severely on the performance, prophesied that he would never do 
any good either as an actor or singer. How far the prophecy has 
been fulfilled will be found in the fact of his having visited Nor- 
wich some years afterwards with a lucrative engagement for the 
festivals ; and more recently in the same city as conductor of her 
Majesty's Theatre, when he accompanied Jeuny Lind on a pro- 
vincial tour. After this “blaze of triumph,” as Bunn would call 
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it, Balfe returned to London, mortified and disappointed.— Dublin 
University Magazine. 

Mapame Caraztant.—No musical performer ever had a higher 
idea of her talents than Madame Catalani, and she was apt to ex- 
press it with amusing natveté. When she visited Hamburg for 
the first time, M. Schevenke, the chief musician of that city, criti- 
cised her vocal performances with great severity. Madame, on 
being told of his dissent from the general opinion, broke out into 
a great passion, calling him among other things, an impious man. 
“Sir,” added she, “ when God has given to a mortal so extraordi- 
nary a talent as I possess, people ought to applaud and honour it 
as a miracle, and it is profane to depreciate the gifts of heaven.” 

ANEcDOTE .oF Baure’s. Earty Lire.—The facility which he 
possessed, even at this early period of his career, of scoring musi- 
cal ideas with rapidity, became well known to those with whom his 
professional duties brought himfin contact. This talent was taken 
advantage of by a foreigner, who had just at that time arrived in 
London, and was beginning to acquire a sort of reputation for the 
possession of a tolerable voice and good ear, upon which stock in 
trade, coupled with unlimited assurance, he set up as a composer. 
Being, however, very ignorant of the theory of music, it became 
necessary, in order to carry out his views practically, to get some 
hard-working dradge to do what he used to call the mere mecha- 
nical part of the profession ; accordingly, Balfe, of whose acquire- 
ments he had heard so much, was singled out for the purpose, his 
acquaintance cultivated, and in him he found just the person he 
wanted. Invitation followed invitation to sundry breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers, which were no more liberally bestowed than heartily 
partaken of, and in return for this munificent hospitality, melodies 
and accompaniments for songs were written, which this distinguished 
foreigner sold, of course, as his own, and thereby acquired consider- 
able reputation. _But the crowning part of the imposture has yet to 
be told. The management of one of the theatres sent for him and 
requested his services to score an old opera from the pianoforte 
arrangement, stipulating, however, that the work should be done 
in one week. Here was a bold undertaking; but he was not a 
man to shrink from a difficulty, and so off he went to Balfe. “ Now, 
you young rascal,” said he, “if you can manage to score this opera, 
work night and day, and finish it in one week, you shall have ten 
pounds.” “Ten pounds! a fortune! Make your mind easy, it 
shall be done.” Afid so it was, for within six days he handed the 
score to his conscientious employer, who paid him the promised 
remuneration. ‘ Hurrah, then, for a lark!” said Balfe; and call- 
ing on a chum of his, “‘ My dear fellow,” cried he, “I have earned 
a lot of money last week, s0 you must come along with me, and 
T'll frank you to Gravesend and back.” ‘The invitation was gladly 
accepted, and the next morning found them both in a steamer on 
their way down the river. Arrived at Gravesend, they did not 
much fancy thé look of the place, 80 having made some enquiries 
about Rochester, they hired a pair of Rosinantes, and had a de- 
lightful ride to that town, where they put up at the best hotel. 
“What would you like for dinner, gentlemen?” “ Everything you 
can give us,” said the happy pair, who sat down to a splendid 
spread, attended by three or four servants. Balfe dubbed his friend 
Sir George, who called him Lord William in return; and the 
waiters, taking the hint, Sir Georged and Lord Williamed them 
to their hearts’ content. At last the two noblemen, what with 
sherry, champagne, and claret, became so very drunk, that it was 
deemed desirable to remove them to their respective chambers, 
a measure which was very carefully undertake by the servants, 
under the immediate superintendence of “ mine host.” Balfe was 
the first to wake riext morning, and, sitting up in his bed, began 
to rub his eyes, and “ cudgel his brains” to find out exactly where 
he was, when the waiter entered the room with a message from Sir 
George to his lordship, to know when he would be pleased to take 
breakfast, and when he intended to start for London? These 
questions brought him at once to sober recollection, and keeping 
up the joke about the nobility, Lord William and Sir George 
breakfasted like princes, and shortly afterwards started on the road 
back to Gravesend, with the blessings of the landlord and his ob- 
sequious servants. A financial investigation took place shortly 
after their arrival in London, when it was very clearly ascertained, 
that of the ten pounds there remained but one, which soon followed 
in the same path as the other nine.—Dublin University Magazine. 


Rossix1.—When Rossini visited this country, I was introduced 
to him by Spagnoletti. He Wasa fine, portly, good-looking 
fellow, a voluptuary that revelled in the delights of the table as 
much as in the luxury of sweet sounds. He had just composed a 
dirge on the death of Lord Byron, the score of which he exhibited 
to me, obviously penned with great rapidity. I heard part of it 
performed, and thought it worthy of that great genius. I am not 
aware that this work has been printed. He sang the principal airs 
himself in a graceful manner and witha rich liquidity of tone; 
the easy movement of his yoice delighted me; his throat seemed 
lacquered with Florence oil, so ripe and luscious were the tones 
he threw out. He wasa perfect master of the pianoforte, and 
his mode of touching that instrument was beautifully neat and 
expressive. Garcia had brought his daughter, Malibran, then 
only fourteen, for the maestro to hear her sing; he accompanied 
her ina cavatina. When he sat down he had his walking-stick 
in his hand, for he was a great beau; and he contrived to hold it 
while he was playing; but his wife, seeing the incumbrance, drew 
it away. He was the most joyous, good-natured, well-fed fellow 
I ever saw; and I have no doubt, when at Carlton House, he 
broke through all ceremony, and was as much at ease with his 
majesty as represented. In his operatic pieces his style is as 
gay as himself; light and cheering, glowing with the brightest 
colours—a path so flowery that it gives birth toa new set of 
feelings in the musical science. Having none of the dark shades 
of Beethoven, we are lured among the gayest flowers of fancy. 
His compositions, though highly ornamented, possess a simplicity 
of thought intelligible to the most untutored ears. His style is 
full of voluptuous ease, and brings with it a relief from the cares of 
the world.—Musie and Friends, by Mr. Gardiner. 


Tue Bateman Cuitprex,—The St. James’s Theatre is crowded 
every night, the attractions being the performances of Miss Kate 
and Miss Ellen Bateman, ‘These young children are real prodigies 
in the strictest sense of the word. The youngest, Ellen, is, perhaps, 
the wonder of the age, and we are certain-no one will differ from 
us who has once seen her. Her talent is quite inconceivable. We 
are glad to find that the children have ceased playing in Shakespere’s 
plays, which made their talent appear in a false light, and threw 
their efforts into disrepute. Their performances during the past 
week have been confined to comedy <nd burlesque. A visit to the 
St. James’s Theatre will not disappoint the highest expectation 
raised of Miss Ellen and Miss Kate Bateman. 


Meyerserr.—We are happy to inform ouf readers that the 
illustrious composer of the Huguenots, the Prophete, Robert le 
Diable, L’ Africain, the Camp of Silesia, 1l Crociato in Egitto, 
The Two Caliphs, Marguerite d Anjou, Emma di Resburgo, an 
oratorio which Weber admired, the new comic opera for Madame 
Sontag, and others chefs-d’euvre, has entirely recovered from his 
recent indisposition, and will shortly leave Boulogne for Spa in 
Belgium. Meyerbeer has been recently nominated member of the 
senate of the Academy of Berlin, which senate is the directing 
committee of the studies of the pupils. 

Drury Lane Tuetatre.—We have- heard nothing with re- 
gard to the arrangement of Mr. Bunn’s ensuing expected campaign 
at Drury Lane Theatre, except the fact that Mr. Frederick Os- 
borne Williams is engaged by the spirited impresario as chorus 
master. ‘The theatre, it is supposed, will open in January with a 
pantomime. Signor Schira is named on good authority as the 
wielder of the baton. 

Roges, the animated French tenor has been singing with great 
success at Hamburg, the Free Town, and Hombourg, the German 
spa. 

Fiwe110.—Not only at Cologne, but half-a-dozen other towns 
in Germany, this masterpiece has been revived with invariable 
success. Fidelio had been laid aside because no” one could be 
found to play Fidelio, but now that Mr. Lumley, representred by 
Sophie Cruvelli, has shown the way, Fidelios have been spinging 
up like mushroms. 

Herr Sriceri, the talented tenor of the Royal Italian 
Opera, has been engaged for a month at Manchester. 





Bewepict has left London for Naples, to join the family of Mrs. 
Benedict, with whom he remains for a short time. 
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Adbertisements. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
PLAY-HOUSE PRICE NIGHTS 
1% consequence of the increased demand FIVE MORE NIGHTS 


will be given, viz., on 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 23, 1851. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 25. 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 26. And 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 27, 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 

Prices—Pit, 5:.; Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Pit Stalls, 103, 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Boxes 
Two Pair. 2ls.; One-Pair and Pit Tier, £1 lls. 6d.; Grand Tier, £2 %s.; Box Seats’ 
5s, 6d. and 7s. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tikets, to be made at the Box Office of the 
Theatre. The Opera tqcommence at Eight o'clock. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, 26th SEP- 
TEMBER, ELIJAH. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, 
will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets, 3s, ; 
Reserved, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. Gd. each; at the Society’s 
Office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, 








SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


VIOLIN SOLOS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO OR ORCHESTRA. 


Alard, Delphin. Op. 21, Souvenirs de Mozart, 
Beriot de, Ch. Op. 70, 6me. Concerto. 
. * Op. 76, 7me. PP 
His, Fr. Op. 2, Schnsucht nach der Schweizz. Variations, 
Leonard, H. Op. 14, 2nd Concerto. 
Op. 15. Grande Fantaisie Militaire. 
Lucrezia Borgia, Fantaisie. 
Fille du Regiment, ” 
Ist Concer‘o, 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street. 


” ” 
Sainton, Prosper. 





ERNST PAUER’S NEW PIANO SOLOS. 





Op. 30, Caprice en forme de Tarantelle _,., isp Ss. Od, 
Op. 31, Berceuse. Mélodie ove oe oe oe 2s, Od. 
Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street. 

5 
TEDESCO’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY WESSEL & Co. 
ode Nocturne ... ove woe ove ooo oe 2s. 6d. 
“‘ The Cottage,” ne = bes 2s. 6d. 
“True Love,” = ed eee gee ove 2s. 0d. 
“Loreley,” el ied Ae ‘ es 3s. Od. 
** Les Etoiles, ove . 2s. 6d. 
“ Le Torrents,” {Tas ate ose oon 2s. 6d 
“ The Curfew,” hen one on one ove 3s. 04, 
“ Passe,” second Necturne... poo ove one i“ 2s. Od. 
: a Russe,” Caprice brilliant .,, oe ove ove 4s. Od, 
‘areweil,’’ 

r il, » {Three German ove ove ooo 2s. Od. 
“ b P 4 
wadieu, =? Melodies, SP a ae 


The above are Copyright. 
Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street, London, 





EUTERPEON BY AN APPROVED MAKER, 


ERFORMING several operatic Overtures and Airs, Marches, 
Fantasias, numerous sets of Waltzes by Lanner and Strauss, &c., was bought 
a bargain lately for 340 guineas, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, without reserve, on 
the premises, Woodbine Lodge, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, to- 
gether with the select Household Furniture, Plate, Choice Wines, Library, Horses, 
Carriages, &c., the g property of H. Trel y Freeman, Esq., who is leaving 
Wales. JOHN REES, Auctioneer, Haverfordwest. Sale on the 25th and 26th inst., 
each day at il, a.m, Credit subject to conditions of Sale, 








NEW DUETS 


THALBERG .. ow 
ROSELLEN « ove ave 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Beatrice di Tenda. 
Deux Melodies de Donizetti, Lapd 2. 


ROSELLEN  .. oe eee Val D’andore. 
WOLFF ave ove we Valse Original. ifmyed 
WOLFF ove ove ove Beatrice di Tenda. 


SILAS aoe La Primavera, Bagatelle, 
KALLIWODA ... ove ooo Invitation 4 la Danse. 
OSBORNE goo ave ove Pluie de Perles. 
SCHULTZ ae ove oe Duo ad pang ed 
BEYER oe oe ae Krieger's Lust March, 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE ORGANIST’S COMPANION, 


BY. JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A series 
of voluntaries, for the commencement, middle, and conclusion of divine 
service; also, a collection of interludes or short symphonies, to be ‘played’ between 
the verses of the psalms or hymns, in numbers 2s. 6d, each, or 4 vols., 12 each, 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern tunes; also a variety 
of favourite r to the C di ts, with directions for chanting, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ ur Pianoforte, by John Goss, price’ Gs< 


SACRED MELODIES, 


GELECTED from eminent composers, and arranged for one or 

two voices. with an accompaniment fur_Organ or Pianoforte, by J. Goss, Organist 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Price 6s, fa 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, 














THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


“MALK OF HIM THAT’S FAR AWA,” composed by 
Tuomas CHantrRey. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had at 
ADDISON & t{oLLIER’s, 210, Reg-nt-street, London. For simplicity, elegance, and 
originality of melody, it is unriyatled, i 
Also, by the same author, ‘* Why wilt thou not love?” and “ The dream is past.” 


JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHOR| ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price 1\s., in cloth }s, 6d. 


HE most complete Choral Service book that has yet ap- 
peared.” Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Manchestet/ For 
highly favourable reviews see ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer,” ‘ Theologian,” * Parish 
Choir,” &c &c. London: J. A. Novello. 
A few copies of the quarto edition, price 15s,, still on hand. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on hia leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods togeth itated him from attending to his busi He 











g , whic! P 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at Jast he was persuad 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful jt mon r mA aie 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health go hale and hearty as now te be: more 
active than most men o! fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraordi 'y stat tean 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. . Feb 20th, 1850, 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 











Bad Legs Coco Bay C and Lumb 

Bad Breasts  Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore Heads 

Burns Chilblains E'ephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples | Woun 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 


Flies : ings Skin-diseages 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectatle Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World in Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 1$d., 2s, Od., 4s, 6d., 11s., 22s., und 33, each. There is a very consider- 
able saving iu taking the larger sizes. 

N. B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 





—— 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by MicHagEt Samuex Myers, of No.3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambe‘h, at the 
office of MyERs and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street S ho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.--Satuzday, September 20, 1851. 





